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PEEFACE. 

A few statements may be appropriate: 

This book is a growth, if you please an evolution, in the 
work of the school-room, running through several years 
and in three schools — the State University of Indiana, 
Baker University, Kansas, and my own School of Elocu- 
tion and Oratory. Every principle, therefore, in extem- 
pore speaking, has been tested in actual practice, also many 

others. 

The work is intended to be elementary, as its name, 

"First Steps," indicates. Hence an apology, if any 

needed, for its publication. There is, so far as known to 

the author, no other book in this country that begins at 

the beginning — the period when the student stands up for 

the first time to think on Ms feet. ■ ■^ . . 

It aims to carry the student, by easy and natural st^ps, 
from this beginning point up to higher work. 

All abstruse theories and controverted doctrines are 

omitted, and hence postponed for advanced work. Even 

all eulogies are omitted, however pleasing, attractive, and 

inspiring, they would be to the student. Simplicity, clear- 

(6) 



6 First Steps in Public Speaking. 

ness, and practicalness, thougli less showy, are believed to 
be more helpful. 

Some of the illustrations are very simple and entirely 
original, yet it is hoped and believed that, under careful 
application, they will be helpful. 

This being designed as a text-book, the classifications 
and subdivisions are numerous, in order that students may 
grasp the thought at first reading, thus avoiding the re- 
reading and pondering so often required by some texts. 
Simplicity and clearness have been a paramount aim. 

" By their fruits ye shall Imow them.'' Tested by this 
rule, the book stands approved. Students who seemed, in 
starting, to be void of almost every oratorio faculty, have 
gone out as easy, clear, coherent, and ready speakers, and 
in several cases where only a partial course was taken. 

In case the pupil is immature, or has but short time for 
the work, it may be best to begin with " Extempore Speak- 
ing." 

Lastly, we consign this little book to both teacher and 

pupil for a candid and fair trial, with some hope and an 

earnest desire that it may be as useful to them as it ha« 

been to me and my pupils. 

G. W. H. 

Wichita, Kansas, January, 1903. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Nothing brings heart within touching distance of heart 
like the tongue. Hence, speaking seems nature's ordained 
means of informing and moving men. While this is true 
generally, in no country is it more specifically true than in 
ours. This fact grows out of the nature of our institu- 
tions. Here all men are free — free to think, believe, and 
utter what they will. The humblest farmer or craftsman 
has the same right to utter his thoughts as has the Governor 
or President This is not so in monarchies or despotisms. 
More: public opinion, especially in political matters, is 
largely formed by means of public speaking. Our laws are 
made and applied largely by this same means — public 
speaking; hence, he who cannot speak, often fails to rise in 
these departments. Therefore, in a government by the 
people the tongue is a power. 

Secondly, in preaching the gospel, this is more essentially 
true, since, it rises in importance and in sacredness above 
law-ihaking. When Christ said, "Go preach," He hal- 
lowed public speaking above any act or utterance ever made 
by man* He ordained it as means of accomplishing the 
greatest work known to man, viz., the salvation of the race. 
He enforced the command by His own example ; He wrote 
no word, but spoke, and " never as man spake." Here is a 

marvel, a kingdom to be established and not a statute nor a 

(7) 
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line written by the law-giver. This command and this ex- 
ample still stand as law and guide as they did nineteen 
hundred years ago. Viewed, therefore, from either sacred 
or secular side, the plea for public speaking becomes strong 
and convincing. 

The desirability of any end or aim established, the next 
consideration is the qualifications for its accomplishment. 
This holds in speaking as in all else. To consider this 
question safely, one of two theories must first be settled, 
viz. : whether a speaker is endowed naturally with pecul- 
iar oratorio ability, or whether this ability is developed. 
The latter theory is sustained philosophically and histor- 
ically. 

1. Philosophically, it falls imder the universal law : Ea>- 
ercise gives development. This embraces the whole field of 
education, touching man in all his powers, whether of head, 
heart, or body, and in every department of action. We 
find that thinking gives vigor to the intellect of the logician, 
scientist, and philosopher ; why not to the orator ? Train- 
ing gives compass and sweetness to the voice of the singer ; 
why not to that of the speaker ? Physical exercise gives 
grace and vigor to the gymnast ; why not to the elocutionist ? 
Surely, God has not made one set of laws for all mankind 
save the speaker, and another set for him. Surely, He has 
not made the speaker an anomaly — an outlaw. 

2. History proves that the orator is made or developed, 
as the engineer, physician, or architect is made or devel- 
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oped. In seeking examples, the mind instinctively turns to 
that prince of orators, Demosthenes. The reader will 
readily recall his Herculean labors in order to train himself 
for speaking, to develop power and to correct bad habits ; 
his shutting himself in a cave, declaiming with pebbles in 
his mouth by the seashore, and while running uphill ; also 
with a sword suspended over his shrugging shoulders. 

Cicero, though more favored by nature, spent much of 
his time from his seventeenth to his thirtieth year in the 
study and the practice of oratory. Being intense and vehe- 
ment in speaking he broke down in his twenty-seventh 
year, and, for improvement, he spent two years in Greece 
and in Asia Minor. In this time he took lessons, both at 
Athens and at Rhodes. He did not rely on endowment, but 
on labor. 

Pitt, though highly favored by nature in both person 
and intellect, did not neglect training, but studied and 
practiced elocution with great diligence. In order to im- 
prove his language — or, more narrowly, to secure a supply 
of appropriate words — he went twice through Bailey's 
Dictionary, conning it word by word ; and to improve his 
style and catch the fire of Demosthenes, he translated the 
principal orations of the great master again and again. 
So consummate was his power in action, that a contempo- 
rary says even Garrick, the master of the English stage, 
was not his superior. He supplemented nature by art — 
labor. 
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With Curran, however, it was different. Nature seemed 
to be against him ; he seemed to have but one talent. Says 
his biographer : " His figure was short, his movement awkr 
ward, and his voice so bad that he was called ^ stuttering 
Jack Curran.^" Notwithstanding all this he resolved to 
become a speaker, and to this end, he adopted a discipline 
almost as severe as that of Demosthenes. Though his first 
efforts were flat failures, his after success was so great that 
one of his associates said: "Curran, your oratory is so 
easy, it must have been bom with you.^' " No," said he, 
" twenty-three years and six months after, and with great 
labor." Henry Ward Beecher, that prince of the American 
pulpit, spent three years in training in elocution and de- 
livery. 

Numerous other examples might be given — Sheridan, 
Disraeli, Clay, and Webster ; but we think these sufficient 
to sustain the proposition that the speaker is not bom, but 
made — developed as men in other callings. This does not 
mean that high endowments do not tell here as elsewhere. 
Five talents count more than two anywhere. 

This theory established, let us consider the steps requisite 
in this training and development, discussing only specific 
culture in the speech-art. General culture belongs to an- 
other field, yet the more of this the better. Indeed, the 
ideal or perfect orator would need to possess not only the 
specific knowledge of the speech-art, but all knowledge. 
The larger the vessel, if filled, the more can be poured out. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PREPARATION OF THE ADDRESS. 

This work consists of two distinct fields, language and 
thought. Each should to a certain extent be pursued by^ 
itself, yet neither can advance far without the other. Lan- . 
guage without thought is the empty husk without the ker- 
nel, and thought without language is nude and cannot be 
handled. As everyone has some words — some language — 
to start with, we will consider first, the thought or matter 

of the address. 

. Theme. 

The first step in preparation of thought or matter of 
an address is the selection of a theme. 
This must be chosen with care. 

1. Knowledge. Choose a theme about which you know 
something and can know more. You may be able to say 
something about intemperance, but nothing about ambi- 
tion, fame, or spirit. You may have easy access to facts 
on the first theme, while no access to facts on others. 
Law: You must know before you can say. You cannot 
pour wine out of an empty jug. 

(11) ^^^ V :* i 
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2. Interest. Young speakers frequently make the mis- 
take of taking a theme about which they care nothing. 
They choose from show rather than from interest, and in 
this, violate a fundamental law of oratory, feeling. Feel- 
ing gives warmth and flexibility to the faculties, and, con- 
sequently, they seize and tighten round the subject as 
they could not if cold. 

3. A theme should be well defined or bounded. It may 
sometimes be so loosely stated that the speaker has but little 

^ idea of what he is to do. A single word has great power in 
enlarging or in contracting a theme; as, all men are mor- 
tal, some men are mortal, are very different themes. 
Again, gold is always a blessing; gold is usually a bless- 
ing; gold in the hands of good men is a blessing. There- 
fore, the study of the exact meaning of words and their 
limiting or modifying power is needed here. 

4. Distinction between a term and a proposition. Here 
we fear even older speakers sometimes stray. A term is 
often a single word, as gold, labor, virtue, honesty, learn- 
ing; sometimes a word with adjuncts or modifiers, as, gold 
in California, labor of the hand, learning in the sixteenth 
century. These modifying words may be increased to al- 
most any extent, provided they do not take in a verb, which 
is the differentiating element between term and proposi- 
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tion. A term admits of very general or even loose talk. 
It may be represented by a circle. Thus : 

Gold. — 1. How mined. 

2. How minted. 

3. How much needed. 

4. Blessings. 

5. Evils. 

All the speaker needs to do is to keep inside of its cir- 
cumference. Suppose his theme is " gold " ; the speaker 
may begin at any point of the circumference he may choose. 
He may talk of the origin of gold, its abundance, blessings, 
evils, mode of preparation, (t. e., mining, minting,) man- 
ner of putting into circulation; any one, two, three or 
more of these. If he wants to make a long, rambling, 
muddy, or shallow speech, he will talk of all these, and 
more. In treatment, a term is to be unfolded; a proposi- 
tion is to be proved or disproved, 

Pboposition. 

Logically defined, a proposition consists of a subject, 
predicate, and copula ; as, gold is heavy ; gold is a blessing. 
In these, " gold " is subject, " heavy ^^ and ^^ blessing " pred- 
icates, and "is" copula. Less technically, something is 
stated, declared, and may be accepted, rejected, investi- 
gated, discussed, or formally debated. When it is stated 
that gold is yellow, it is accepted. When stated that gold 
is always a blessing, or always an evil, there comes differ- 
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ence of opinion, hence discussion and debate. We debate 
propositions, but never terms. Someliing must^be affirmed 
or denied before any debate can arise. When you say 
" gold," you cannot debate ; but as soon as you say " gold 
is an evil," you can affirm or deny, and so there comes op- 
position or discussion. The essential verbal distinction is 
the verb; the proposition has a verb, the term has not. 
Thus, grass, a term; grass grows, a proposition. Grass 
in the yard, a term ; grass in the yard grows, a proposition. 

Anai-ysis. 

This distinction between term and proposition dearly 
made, the next step in their treatment is analysis. 

Analysis in its literal sense is pulling apart, loosening 
up ; in its general or oratorio sense it is dividing into sec- 
tions. This applies alike to term and proposition. Thus, 
in treating the term gold, the different divisions are to be 
unfolded : Where found ; how prepared for use ; quantity 
in circulation; blessings; evils, etc. For convenience, 
each may be regarded as a theme for a short speech. Some 
may require only a few sentences, others two, three, five, 
or ten times as many. Each should be completed before 
passing to the next, as unity is thus preserved. If, while 
discussing the quantity of gold, the speaker passes to its 
evils and then back to its quantity, unity is broken and 
confusion follows ; an evil not confined to young speakers. 

A proposition is a straight-line movement, or should be ; 
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as from A, 1, 2, 3, 4, to B. These are marked by steps 
or sutdivisions. , Thus, in the proposition, A system of 
public schools should be supported by laWy we may have 
the following : 

1. Duty of the government as a means of educating the 
people. 

2. Promotes the prosperity of government. 

3. Tends to permanence and perpetuity of government 

4. Promotes: 

(a) Wealth. 

(&) Peace. 

(c) Morality. 

(d) The happiness of the people. 

A proposition is to be proved, sustained. This proof or 
sustaining may be represented to the young speaker as an 
object lesson, thus: 

A plank, A .B, lies on the ground, and you 

wish to utilize it as a seat. You raise one end, and put a 
leg under for support, thus : ^f*""" — --.,^. This is a feeble 
support, so you add another, thus : ^A* ' — ------ ^^^ ^^^ 

another, thus : * A* T^. You add a fourth, thus : 

*A' 'A*' The bench is supported, the proposition sus- 

tained, proved. Proving a proposition is putting legs 
under it for support The n^ative turns the bench over 
and puts legs on the other side. 

It will often help the young student to ask him to give 
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reasons for his belief in some plain proposition ; as, labor 
is necessary; education is desirable ; lying is disreputable. 
Let him number these reasons, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., and he will 
find he is sustaining or proving a proposition just as ef- 
fectively as if he were making a formal speech. This is 
precisely what men do in the ordinary affairs of life* 
Farmer A says : " I '11 put that ten-acre field in wheat this 
fall as I have time, and it will be good pasture for stock, 
and* I won't have time to attend it in com next summer, 
and wheat will likely be a good price next year." Now 
take these apart and classify them, and we have five dis- 
tinct reasons for that course, or in support of that propo- 
sition. So the farmer is doing just what the speaker must 
do, with this difference: the speaker states his reasons 
more formally and carefully. 

As further help in the work of sustaining or proving a 
proposition, the young speaker will find the study of geom- 
etry of great help. You will note that the term used in 
geometry is " proposition," not term, problem, or query, 
but proposition, as in the following example : 

When two straight lines intersect each other, the oppo- 
site vertical angles are equal. The figure constructed : 
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We are to prove that the angle x equals the angle y. 
Proof : 

1. By proposition 1. (a) When one straight line meetfl 
another straight line, the sum of the angles on the same 
side of the crossing line is equal to two right angles. In the 
figure before us, the straight line A E meets the straight 
line G D. Hence the sum of the two angles x and m equals 
two right angles. 

(6) The straight line E meets the straight line A B 
Hence by the same proposition, the sum of the two angles 
y and m equals two right angles. 

2. By axiom, (a) " Things that equal the same thing 
equal each other " — hence rr + ^ = tf +wi. 

3. By axiom. (6) "Equals taken from equals, equals 
remain.'' Hence, 

(c) Take m from both members, and we have x = y^ the 
proposition to be proved. 

Several things are to be noted in this : 

1. Each step tends to prove the proposition announced. 

2. There are no surplus or useless words. 

3. The proof is so clear that no one who understands 

geometry can doubt the accuracy of the argument or the 
conclusion. 

4. And generally, geometj-y is the most logical logic ever 
written. Hence, 

5. He who wishes to argue closely or prove conclusively, 

should study botli geometry and formal logic. 
— 2 
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It is a great attainment in the speaker when he can argue 
dosely and prove conclusively. So fully did Lord Erskine 
believe this, and believe also that geometry was a help to 
this end, that he adopted the habit of going through sev- 
eral propositions in geometry before entering upon a diffi- 
cult argument If the pupil is not able to use geometry, I 
would recommend a few problems (not propositions) in 
arithmetic or algebra. Hence, though the mental processes 
are different, yet they are beneficial. Geometry states the 
conclusion and hunts the proof, while arithmetic and alge- 
bra state the facts or conditions and hunt the conclu- 
sion. 

These successive steps ought to sustain the proposition 
so as to carry conviction to your audience. If they fail to 
do this, one of three conditions must exist: The proposi- 
tion is not true ; the argument not sound ; or you have been 
unfortunate in your mode of presentation, t. c, either in 
delivery, language, manner, or person, or in selecting and 
in arranging your thought. 

In analyzing, great care should be exercised that one 
section does not overlap or include a part or the whole of 
another. Thus, under education, we may say, it diminishes 
crime^ and reduces theft. But the latter is wholly included 
in the former, as theft is crime. 

The pupil should drill extensively and severely in an- 
alyzing. Nothing so tends to clearness and to unity. The 
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teacher Bhould give a number of themes, and then have the 
pupil select a number for himself. A sharp distinction 
should constantly be made between terms and propositions, 
the pupil always stating which he is using. Two or three 
different analyses should at times be made of the same 
theme. Thus : 

Man. — 1. His origin. 

2. Duty. 

3. Destiny. 

Man. — 1. Physical. 

2. Mental. 

3. Moral. 

I^Lan. — 1. Individual. 

2. Social. 

3. Civil or political. 

4. Eeligious. 

This will test the learner's skill and originality. Analy- 
ses are usually carried from three to five places. In former 
times the English sermon carried them to ten, fifteen, even 
twenty places, and these sometimes subdivided till the 
whole glared upon you like the prophetic beast with seven 
heads and ten horns. 

The learner should go through this drill in analyzing 
before going forward to the next step in the work, although 
in the usual practice in speech-making, the analysis comes 
after gathering material, and just before composing. 
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The following are given as suggestions in analysis : 
First, Terms — 

I. Pafsb. — 1. Its color. 

2. Form. 

3. Of what made. 

4. How made. 

5. Uses. 

II. Ieon. — 1. Where found. 

^00^' 2. How prepared for use. 

3. Uses. 

4. Commercial value. i 
Second, Propositions — ♦ 

I. The way of the tsansgbessob is habd. 

1. He is suspected. 

2. Shunned. 

3. In some cases imprisoned. 

4. In some, put to death. 

II. A PUBE LIFE IS BEST. 

1. For health. 

2. For peace. 

3. For prosperity. 

4. For usefulness. 

5. For happiness. 

Many more examples should be added by teacher or by 
pupil. It is well to have pupil select some. It cultivates 
and keeps up interest. Training in analysis should be 
kept up till the exercise becomes comparatively easy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

INVENTION. 

A THSME chosen and analyzed, we want to know what 
can be said about it. This leads to search for material, 
which is called Invention. Invention, in a mechanical 
sense, means making something new; in a higher sense, 
creation. In a literary sense, one side of the word means 
the same as when Shakespeare produces, creates, a Hamlet. 
The other and lower side of the word means collecting and 
arranging material. We have humbly to accept the fact 
that most speakers and writers have to work on this lower 
side, the present writer included. To be truly original be- 
longs to the elect few. The few invent, originate ; the 
many collect, combine. The steps in this work are at least 
four : 

First Thinking. — ^Every speaker who desires in a com- 
mendable sense to be original, must think long, hard, and if 
possible prof oimdly. This should be done before reading, 
at least before reading extensively. I am aware that this 
-is not the usual. method, yet I am fully persuaded that 
thinking should come first, reading second. Beason : You 
are molded more or less by your author, especially if he 
be strong. Tou are, so to speak, in the leading-strings of 
a stronger mind. This defeats originality,^ and so defeats 
the very object for which people come to hear you. They . 
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come to hear your thoughts, not the thoughts gathered from 
the cyclopedia, commentary, or books of reference. They 
can read these for themselves. But since nothing comes 
from nothing, you say whence comes this material ? 

1. From old memories. — ^Happily, most minds are richer 

than lie possessor knows till he makes search. By a careful 

invoice, the merchant often finds more goods than he had 

thought. So in an intellectual invoice by the speaker. 

Hence, go carefully through the storehouse of memory, and 

invoice and label all the goods suitable for present use, i. e., 

for the theme in hand. Thoughts will come whence you 

know not, out of the mysterious depths of a laboring brain. 

This may be partially illustrated by the driftwood in a 

stream. As the stream has a perpetual flow of its waters, 

so the mind a perpetual flux of ideas. As in the stream 

floats driftwood, so in the mind thoughts relative to the 

theme under consideration. Let a post be planted in a 

seemingly clear stream, and in a few days a pile of drift 

will collect that will surprise you. The first that lodges 

may be but a straw, but that straw will catch others, and 

these a twig, and this, the sliver of a board, and this, a pole 

or a beam, and so on until you find a large and unexpected 

mass. This stream and post justly represent the stream of 

thought and the theme or subject planted in it. Tour 

theme, honesly, industry, literature, philosophy, what not, 

planted firmly in your mind — in the stream of your 

thoughts — there will come to-day a happy thought from 
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the newspaper, ix)-inorrow from the remark of a friend; 
next day from the sermon, and the day following from the 
spontaneity of your own inner consciousness. This last ifl 
perhaps a surprise, hut the most original of all. Courage 
here : don't label the last " bantling," and cast it out be- 
cause of its humble origin, but nurse it, care for it, and it 
may grow. 

2. Holding, Waiting. — Another illustration may help 
you. The astronomer turns his telescope upon the heavens 
in search of a planet. Nothing there but unbroken blue, 
but he steadies his instrument and waits, and as the silent 
hours pass on, the coveted planet sweeps into view, and he 
is crowned a discoverer. Tou turn the telescope of thought 
upon the illimitable blue of truth and look and wait, and 
by-and-by comes the coveted idea, and you are original; 
you have found that which you did not have before. 

Substantially the above process was meant by the great 
Newton, when in reply to the question, " By what secret do 
you make your discoveries ? " he said, " I have no secret, 
but simply this : After conceiving a subject, I hold it be- 
fore the mind for days and for weeks, until it opens and 
light comes." This is the great rule of the discoverer and 
the inventor, and in the nature of things must be. There- 
must be brooding before hatching. Nature has decreed and 
man and bird must alike submit. Let not the speaker hope* 
or try to escape, unless he is content to serve as a kind of 
middleman, merely handling and shipping other men's; 
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wares. The news-gatherer, reporter, statistician does this 
and no more, and we ask no more at his hands. Not so 
with the speaker. 

Only one Being in the universe creates absolutely; only 
one "spake and it was done; commanded and it stood 
fast" — God. He creates without preexisting materiaJ; 
man from material already existing. Man modifies forms, 
changes relations, gives new names, substitutes symbols. 
Give him something to start with, and if a thinker, he will 
give back something that did not exist before. In the ma- 
terial world it comes in the form of tools, machinery, etc. ; 
a piece of iron turns to an anvil, ax, plow, or a great engine 
sweeping across the continent at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour. So in literature. You take the wings of an eagle 
and put them on a lion, and you have a winged lion. This 
is literary creation — a being that did not exist in its en- 
tirety before, yet did in its elements. Again: swell that 
little piece of gold in your hand to the size of a mountain, 
and you have a gold mountain ; so a little cottage in the 
grove becomes a palace in dreamland, and its occupants 
fairies. This is ideal creation, the work of the imagina- 
tion. Thus Shakespeare worked. Hear him : 

" Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops." 

Here he had the raw material of stars for candles, and man 
for day, and so an ideal creation. Just as the poet works 
upon the raw material about tim — facts, principles, ideas. 
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concepts — so to some extent must the speaker. He must 
think, must if possible create. 

The objection comes, however, that all nature's material 
has been used up. Not so. All is here as before. The 
same stars are here that ^^ sang together " in the days of 
Job; the same ocean whose waves chanted away the 
requiem of the ages in the days of Homer; the same 
zephyrs that once went — 

"... with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a-Maying." 

and the same spheres roll and shine, whose sweet music 
delighted the attent ears of old Pythagoras. Thus with all 
the rest. New combinations will have to be made, I grant 
you, and that is part of the business of the thinker. New- 
ton, Milton, Shakespeare, Demosthenes, Pitt, and Webster, 
could do but little more, but they often did that grandly. 
You must work on the same lines, doing what you can. 

As a help to the young speaker, take three lines and 
combine them in twenty or forty different ways, thus: 

( OOlCBDffATIOHB.) 

Ill, A, H,Z, A, ^ C, ^'"L, 

and so on. This exercise may be continued by taking 
numerals, 1, 2, 3, 4, and placing in different positions, 
1234, 1342, 1432, 2341, and 2134, to a surpassing extent. 
The ancients did something like this when they made or in- 
vented fabulous creations such as half -man and half -horse, 
the " centaur ''; half -eagle and half -lion, the "grifim"; 
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half -woman and half-fish, the ^'mermaid"; thus on 

through this mythologic creation of njmphs/ naiads, 

fairies, gods and goddesses almost beyond number. These 

are the product of the imagination, and the speaker's work 

must often be that of imagination guided by reason. 

As further help to the thinker, we state a few psychologic 

laws : 

Laws of Thought. 

Law L Thought is a perpetual flux or flow of ideas. 
There is no moment in your wakeful hours in which there 
is not some thought in your mind. As soon as one leaves, 
another rushes in, to fill the vacuum, so to speak. The old 
aphorism is that " Nature abhors a vacuum," and so does 
what she can to fill this vacuum, whether in heads or holes. 

Law II. This flow of ideas is in one sense involuntary, 
in another not. In the first sense, these ideas come unbid- 
den — you are the creature of fate, i#-e., cannot will to have 
a given thought. Why? Because the thought is present 
before you will. Tou say in despair, " What am I to do ? 
If I am fated to think the thoughts that come, then I am 
doomed to those thoughts, however small or mean." Such 
is the law from this point of view, and too many I fear 
yield to it, and so their thoughts can hardly be called their 
own, but rather the thoughts of others or those arising 
from circumstances. The little child illustrates this. You 
call his attention to the moon, and his thought is now moon ; 
a moment later a carriage passes, and his thought is now 
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carriage ; then lie hears a bell, and his thought is bell, and 
thus on through his mental processes. He follows his 
senses or fancy, and is thus the creature of circumstances. 
But versus this, there is a higher law : 

Law III. The law of tuill. For clearness this is called 
the power of choice. Happily, all know the power of 
choice ; it is the crowning power of the human mind. In 
one sense this power is limited, in another unlimited, su- 
preme. As said above, you cannot will to call up a certain 
thought or subject, because it is there before you will; 
but by 

Law IV. You can will to hold and think of a thought 
that leads to another, to the one desired. This law is shown 
in your eflForts to recall a name or date. This is done by 
thinking of a related thought, date, event, etc These be- 
' come leading-strings to the thought desired. This thought 
reached, you have power over it. Hence, 

Law V. This is the power to hold a thought at will or 
pleasure. When the preceding law has led you to the 
thought desired, you have the power by this last law to hold 
that thought to the exclusion of all others. This is fixing 
the attention on the thought, theme, or subject in hand. 
Thus, you have in your mind the thought " Milton." This 
brings to your mind his works, which you resolve to think 
of. This leads to " Paradise Lost " ; this to the " fall of 
man" ; this to free agency, " able to stand yet free to fall " ; 
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this to " Paradise Eegained," the redemption of man ; thi« 
to an atoning Si^viour; this to the whole beautiful and 
beneficent system of Christianity. 

Law VI. Passivity or consent. This is the law of higher 
and lower level of ideas. High and low thoughts come to 
some extent to all. When low or small thoughts come, th^ 
passive nature consents to keep company with them, and 
with those they suggest. Illustration: When the reader 
comes to the " apple " in the story of the fall of man, in- 
stead of holding the associate ideas of obedience, duty, 
destiny, his thoughts may descend to his grandfather's 
apple orchard, to the cider-mill, to youthful sports, etc. 
He may hold these and dismiss all others. Such a one 
might write the story of "an apple-paring," and "the 
dance," but not the story of the forbidden fruit, the sin- 
ning pair, the fall of man — 

''Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe." 

Here is the difference in mankind. Both of the above 

had the thought "apple"; one passed up to higher 

thoughts, one down to lower. Both had alike the large and 

the small, but they differed in will or choice. Under the 

power of will or choice, one carves his name on marble or 
on the hearts of his countrymen; the other writes his 

name in the sand or carves it on store-boxes. One keeps 

company with large thoughts, and when he speaks the world 
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listens ; the other keeps company with small thoughts, and 
when he speaks the world whistles or sleeps. 

Second. Eeading is the pbevailiii'o and the feuitpul 
BOUBOE OF iNFOBMATioN FOB ALL, Here you are to be 
wide, varied, and vigilant, reading with pencil in hand, 
either copying the matter desired or marking the pages for 
easy reference; but most of all, making notes of the 
thoughts that spring spontaneously in your own mind. A 
good reader often reads as much between the lines as in 
them. Thinking is by no means to cease when you com- 
mence reading. Bear in mind that the thinker's work in 
speech-making, like that of woman's, is never done. We 
will not burden you with multiplied rules found in peda- 
gogical works about how to read, believing you either know 
or can invent these for yourself. Law: He that does not 
think vigorously and constantly while reading will read 
to little purpose as a speech-maker. 

Third. Nothing is mobe sat^isfactoey ob convinoino 

THAN PEBSONAL INSPECTION OB OBSEBVATION. " Seeing is 

believing." Men go to see Niagara, the Mammoth Cave, 
the Pyramids, Eome, Jerusalem, and so on around the 
world, and come back giving lectures, writing magazine ar- 
ticles, and books. They observe, then tell. It is one of the 
easiest ways to gather information. The scientist takes the 
same method, but his work is more minute, hence often 
tedious and diflcult. He pushes his research a little deeper 
into the earth, a little higher up the mountain, a little 
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farther into the jungles of the dark continent, and comes 
back revealing to us a new Gblgotha of suffering, or a new 
Atlantis of inspiration. He has observed, and so speaks. 
Happy he who can open the windows of his soul, the senses, 
and let the outer world flow in, in its fullness, ridiness and 
variety. This is the handmaid of thinking, the active 
servant gathering the raw material to be wrought into the 
finer fabric of intellectUtal and aesthetic creations. 

Fourth. Akin to obsebvation aee bxpebibnoes. A 
man has had unusual experiences; these he tre^ures, 
classifies, and tells in a lecture or a speech, and often with 
great benefit to his fellow-men. Sometimes these may be 
objective, relating to some business or trade; sometimes 
subjective, relating to some unrevealed joy or sorrow; 
sometimes those of a sufferer, prisoner, exile, and the like. 
Experience is a slow and usually a costly means of knowl- 
edge, but very reliable to the possessor, and if honestly told 
may be made very convincing to the hearer. Hence the 
aged are usually fitted to give wholesome counsel to the 
young. 

In closing this branch of the subject, allow me to say 
that the supply of material ought to be large and varied. 
The storehouse should- be full. Cicero says : " All knowl- 
edge should be the speaker's." This is a hard saying. 
Who is equal to this ? Yet he should have large and varied 
knowledge. To point out the various and diversified fields 
which the speaker must enter would be beyond the scope of 
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this work. Suffice to say, he must at one time use the deli- 
cate sentiment of the poet, at another the severe accuracy 
of the scientist, at another the profundity of the philoso- 
pher. At times he should strive for the sweetness of a 
Collins or a Gray, at times for the strength of a Carlyle ; 
then for the brilliance of a Shakespeare; then for the 
weight or logical coherence of a Webster or a Gladstone. 
Perhaps none can attain to any of these completely, yet 
each can hold them as the ideal or goal of his efforts. 

Law : He who wovM speak must think. Who cannot or 
will not think, should remain silent. You may, however, 
read or think too long, so that the mind is burdened with 
its material and interest and freshness die; the whole is 
"sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought" The only 
rule that can be given is : Take heed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

COMPOSING OR PUTTING MATTER TOGETHER. 

The material gathered for an address may be likened 
to the raw material of a house: a pile of lumber here, 
shingles yonder, with rock, brick, sand, lime, etc., — chaos 
instead of cosmos. Carrying the likeness further: the 
architect or master-workman has a plan for this house, by 
means of which he sees a palace or a cottage in this ma- 
terial all properly fitted into a comely building. So the 
raw material of your speech lies before you — history, 
poetry, philosophy, fact, illustration, anecdote, repartee, 
etc. — all to be joined by you into a symmetric, impressive, 
and if may be, an eloquent address. The builder has his 
plan; you your analysis. It is desirable at this point 
to go over that analysis with care, giving sharpness and 
definitiveness to each subdivision. After the long work 
of finding material, you may find it well to modify the 
analysis, possibly the theme itseK. You are now ready 
to commence composing. There are two distinct methods 
of this work, i. e., one extempore, thinking out without 
Writing ; the other, writing in full. For the young speaker 
we recommend, as a rule, the latter, and later both. 

Aebanging Thought. 
There are two distinct things demanding your attention, 
viz., matter and style, or thought and language. Let us 
first discuss matter. 
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The following order should constantly guide you in map- 
ping out your speech: 1. Matter or thought, afterward 
style. 2. Force, afterward finish. To apply these, write 
each section of your analysis separately, as if it were a 
speech in itself. State what you have to say in the plain- 
est, simplest way possible, leaving all finish until later. 
Be sure to get in all strong matter that belongs in this 
division and leave out all weak and irrelevant matter. 
Your essential aim is strength of thought, not of words. 
You are now hunting for oak timber, solid, inflexible; 
not willow, graceful, flexile. These you can leave to 
the poet, at least for the present. In short, give no 
heed to style; on this last we must be allowed to insist. 
Many young speakers and writers do themselves great harm 
at this point. While they are delaying to balance a word 
on the tip of the pen, or to round a period or polish a fig- 
ure, the thread of thought is broken, and the rush and glow 
of feeling) die; oak timber becomes willow; the thinker 
becomes a mere painter in words. Avoid it. 

Go through each division of your subject in the above 
manner. Each division is a short speech in itself. 

When done composing, study the thought as a whole, 
weighing carefully each statement, paragraph, division, 
asking severely of each, " What do you unfold, illustrate, 
adorn, teach, prove ? " If any of these says " Nothing,'^ 
then expel it. It may plead for a place, saying, ^' I am 
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clear, just, wise, profound," yet you must expel it remorse- 
lessly. In proving free trade against protection, it avails 
nothing to say that smallpox is catching, grass is green, 
gold is yellow, diamonds sparkle, etc. What does not help, 
hinders, no difference how true, new, or beautiful. Be 
firm, inexorable here. 

When this composing is done, many changes may be 
needed : 1, You may need to change the place of divisions 
of the address, division IN'o. 2 taking place of No. 3, 5, or 
4, and so on. 2. You may find it well to throw out 2, or 
3, or 4, altogetlier, or a part of one or two of these. 3. You 
may find it best to add another division, or substitute a 
new for an old one. 

Constantly keep in mind at this stage of the work tKat it 

is thoughty not words or mere letters, that makes a speecb. 

Many young speakers and writers mistake words -for ideas, 

language for thought; hence give us bushels of words, 

quarter-sections of rhetoric, and call them compositions, 

orations, addresses, sermons, etc. Letter or language is the 

basket in which you carry luscious fruit to market. You 

deliver your fruit to your customer and bring back your 

basket for future use. Baskets are not fruit, letter is not 

matter. 

Language ob Style. 

The thought-work done, turn your attention to language 
or style. This is a large field. 

1. "Note words. — These may be too weak, too strong; 
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too short, too long ; too plain, too figurative ; too smooth, too 
rough ; too many, too few, etc. He who says in euphonious 
tones, "Conflagration," when your house is in flames, misses 
his mark. You want him to shout " Fire ! Fire 1 " So, he 
who on court occasions should say, "Let us go to bed," 
would be happier in expression, if he would say, "The hour 
has come for retiring." The philosopher who might say 
to the scientist, " Suspend the superincumbent dross of that 
nocturnal luminary," would better say to the servant girl, 
" Snuff the candle." Simplicity is a prime law. 

2. Observe sentences. — ^In these lies the essence of force 
in style. It is surprising to see the different impressiveness 
that the same thought gives in different sentential structure. 
To go into details here would carry us too far into rhetoric, 
but it may be said generally that the short sentence has 
two qualities, viz., clearness and force; the long sentence 
beauty and grandeur. The speaker should be so trained in 
these as to feel their difference and know which he wants, 
and why. Added to these are the direct, inverted, involved, 
periodic, loose, and balanced sentences. Mastery of these 
is power. This mastery is the province of rhetoric, which 
properly precedes the study of oratory. To these are added 
figures, historic and classic allusions, poetic quotations, 
etc. ; also the ornate in general. All of this must receive 
more or less attention according to the ability and the pur- 
pose of the speaker. In general, we must say that while 
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thought or matter is far superior to style, the latter cannot, 
must not be neglected. Some have gone so far as to say, 
" style is the man." While not claiming this, we regard 
It as dres's, and it must be the best possible. A kiiig iu rags 
is still a king in essence, in head and in heart, but not in 
esteem. 

First get matter — strong, solid, and if need be rugged ; 
after that, polish, finish, file, sandpaper, and varnish your 
style at leisure. 

After all the divisions have been written out as contem- 
plated above, they should be properly united. This is done 
by such link words as " again," " thus," " consequently," 
" furthermore," etc. In close argument the terse mathe- 
matical links, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., are best, both for clearness 
and for force. In all discourse the audience desires to be 
assured of movement, and in debate they want to see the 
distinct steps. Numerals give both. More, they sharply ar- 
rest the attention, saying to the audience. Here is another 
step, another argument for or against this proposition. The 
hearer, thus informed that another reason is to be pre- 
sented, follows carefully to see whether it be a new reason 
or only an old one in a new dress, and if new, what is its 
worth. When all connecting wwds are omitted, the divi- 
sions many times are overlooked by the hearer, and much 
of the force lost. Speakers who are always anxious about 
the smoothness of their work are prone to omit connecting 
words, and thus lose in both clearness and force. Finish is 
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good, but force is better. Law: Never sacrifice force to 
finish. 

3. Language in general. — ^We -have said before, that the 
speaker must have language, and now say that before he 
can become a good speaker be must have at his conmiand 
language, ahundant, rich, and varied. 

The work of the speaker is expression, transmission of 
thought from himself to others. Transmission can take 
place only when there is some medium or vehicle of trans- 
fer. Goods at the depot reach the store by some vehicle of 
transportation, usually called the express or transfer 
wagon; without this vehicle, the speaker^s goods may lie 
unknown in his intellectual warehouse for months, years, 
possibly for life. If the reader will pardon personal ex- 
perience, I will state that young speakers usually find more 
trouble in readiness of statement from lack of words than 
from lack of ideas. We do not mean in this to flatter them 
with the consoling thought that their ideas are necessarily 
largCj or numerous, but simply that in the utterance of 
those ideas they are often impeded by lack of language. 
How often does the young speaker evolve an idea, yet has 
no word to match it, no vehicle to put it in, and so he 
stammers and coughs while he rummages his verbal store- 
bouse in search of the suitable word. He has a thought, a 
package to deliver, but the express wagon is out of sight. 
Hence, without argument, it would seem obvious that the 
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speaker must be ready in the use of language. This means 
that he must command a good vocabulary, abundant and 
varied. 

4. Skill in Use. — The young speaker must also have 
skill in putting these words together, which means senten- 
tial structure, rhetoric, style. These have to be learned ; 
they do not come by gift, inheritance, or chance; but 
happily anybody who has patience and perseverance can 
learn them. The modes of learning these are different. 
Some begin with the ancient classics, so far back that 
they never get to the English. They are like boys who 
run and jump. An ambitious but misjudging boy re- 
solves on a big jump, so makes a big run, a half or three- 
quarters of a mile, and when he gets ready to jump, he 
finds his strength has been all used up in the run and 
nothing is left for the jump. (Do not mistake me — 
classics are valuable if properly used.) Others take other 
courses of preparation. As mentioned in the introduc' 
tion, Pitt studied the English dictionary, where words are 
defined as used, and " so he went twice through the same, 
examining each word attentively, thus endeavoring to 
bring the whole range of our language completely under 
his control." Abraham Lincoln did much the same; he 
studied and mastered English, and some of his speeches 
are taking rank as English classics. Let it be borne in 
inind that he studied, and did not rely upon endowment. 
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or upon the lazy man's rule, absorption. Hence, let him 
who aspires to he a speaker remember that among his first 
steps, is a commendable mastery of the English language. 
Let him remember further, for his encouragement, that 
this is a learnable thing. Anybody who will, can learn it. 
Let him also guard against the seductive and misleading 
doctrine often heard : " If you know a thing you can tell 
it," — very soothing to laziness, but as misleading as sooth- 
ing. Taken in a stricter sense, it is false, but in a shamefully 
loose sense it is perhaps true. When elegance, accuracy, 
force are wanted, it is false. When laziness, inaccuracy, 
and slovenliness are admissible, it is in a sense true, but in 
what sense ? You can go to the jeweler's and bring home 
your watch, a diamond, and your sweetheart's necklace in 
a coal-hod or a slop-bucket, but / wouldn't carry them in 
that way. When Keats, in the first line of " Endymion," 
uttered his world-renowned gem, he was not indifferent to 
his language, but delicately and exquisitely said : "A thing 
of beauty is a joy forever." We, no doubt, had that same 
thought before we ever read Keats, but did not know how 
to express it. We didn't have language, and so we said, 
"A ^purty' thing is an enjoyment for a long time or a 
good while," and when we got through, nobody quoted us. 
We were innocently illustrating the falsity of, "If any- 
body knows a thing he can tell it." 

5. Means of Acquiring, — Space does not allow us to do 
more than state the means of acquiring correct language: 
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Ready utterance and great familiarity with a subject may 
safely warrant speaking without writing. Great and sud- 
den emergencies demand speaking without writing. He 
who cannot speak on such occasions without writing, will 
find his speech comes like most people's wit, after the occa- 
sion has passed. But happily, the mob, the revolution, the 
earthquake are of rare occurrence. On the other hand, the 
occasion for clear statement, cogent argument, broad knowl- 
edge, is an every-day occurrence ; hence a demand for care- 
ful, laborious preparation, and usually with the pen. 

Use of Manuscript. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said in favor of writ- 
ing, we wish to state distinctly that the manuscript, save in 
rare cases, is not to go into the pulpit or on the platform any 
more than the vaulting-bars, rings and dumb-bells of the 
gymnast are to go into the boxer's contest. These are a 
means to an end, and so is writing. On the other hand, we 
do not say that a speaker shall never read his manuscript 
before the public. The highly doctrinal sermon may be 
read, also scientific papers, and calm, unimpassioned or di- 
dactic discourses. But reading must cease in high oratory ; 
or rather, high oratory is not reached through reading. 
Eloquence behind a manuscript dies as naturally as flowers 
behind a snowbank. You cannot pass electricity through 
a nonconductor. In eloquence you want the flashing eye, 
the speaking face, the pulsating form, the bated breath and 
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explosive tone, addressing at once the eye, ear, heart and 
brain of your audience. With your guns loaded with 
bombs, grape,'canister, shrapnel, you want to fire in an open 
field, and not from behind a parapet or with masked bat- 
teries. Speak, preach, plead, if possible, without notes or 
manuscript. If you cannot, then with them as little as 
naay be. i 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

ORATORIO DIVISIONS OF THE DISCOURSE. 

These divisions are usually classed as Introduction, 
Statement, or Explanation ; Argument or Body of the Dis- 
course; and Peroration or Closing. In simple discourse 
these divisions are not usually observed; in more formal 
discourse, a part ; and only in the most formal, all. 

First. Introduction. This is the opening of the ad- 
dress, or rather that which leads to the address proper. As 
to the time of preparing it, two distinct theorie's exist ; one 
says before the address, one after. The latter assumes a 
bad analogy in house-building, saying, "Who builds a 
portico before he builds his house?" If the analogy is 
perfect, the argument is conclusive. We doubt the analogy. 
Without giving the various arguments, pro and con, we 
would say that if written before, an introduction should be 
carefully reviewed, and adjusted, if need be, tp the address 
when completed. When written after, the adjustment is 
hardly needed, as the portico has been adjusted to the 
house. An introduction means leading into or up to your 
discourse, hence naturally seems to antecede it 

1. Qualities of the Introduction. An introduction 
should be interesting. One design is to arrest the attention 
of your audience, to gather their stray thoughts and con- 
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centrate them on the theme in hancL To this end, it should 
be novel, profound, or original. Sometimes a poetic quota- 
tion will meet the end, sometimes a classic allusion or a 
scientific fact. No small skill is needed here, as an audi- 
ence's first impressions are lasting. 

2. A second quality is severe accuracy. Your audience 
is in a critical mood, at least in a questioning mood about 
yourself, if you are a stranger, and hence more ready to 
observe errors here than in the body of the discourse, for 
the obvious reason that the mind is then occupied with the 
discussion. 

3. An introduction should also lead easily and naturally 
to the theme : a failure to do this, seriously mars the sym- 
metry and harmony. 

The three points above made may be illustrated as fol- 
lows: Suppose the theme is "Physical Education." A 
good form of introduction would be : 
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Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man/ 

'^ No nation on the earth ever presented a finer physical 
development than the Greeks. Their statuary to-day is at 
once the model and the despair of the world. It portrays 
the once living Greek. The sculptor had naught to do but 
to reproduce the matchless beauty of the original. But how 
\vas this beauty and symmetry secured ? By following the 
poet's law, ' Know thyself.' This leads to the study and the 
development not only of mind but also of body, which latter 
is ^ Physical Education.' " 
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This last sentence leads you to your theme, Physical 
Education. 

An introduction may have various objects. Aside from 
the general matter of arresting the attention, and leading 
easily to the theme, it may include explanation as to the 
purpose of the discourse, as to the cause leading to same, 
al^o concerning self, removing prejudices or winning good-, 
will. An introduction is by no means always a necessity, 
indeed in many cases would be a hindrance ; as in short 
addresses or simple themes, or on plain and informal occa- 
sions. 

Second. Expi.anation. — Some authors seem fond of I 
this division. In our opinion its functions can all be met] 
in the introduction ; so we give it no place. 

Third. Body of the Discoubse. — ^Here is the field of I 
hard work. Here you instruct, argue, and if may be con- 
vince. Here your higher powers are put to the test ; judg-| 
ment, reason, and imagination ; judgment to decide the ma- 
terial to be used, reason to arrange so as to secure the besi 
result, imagination to adorn so as to make attractive, 
large field opens here, which we do not enter further iia 
to say, your audience, your aim, and the occasion will havi 
to be regarded. If before a judge, your matter must 
fact, law, principle, and your manner unimpassioned. II 
before a jury or the people at large, more passion and let 
argument. Theme also has its effect: if scientific, a mei 
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narration of facts in a didactic style is enough ; if a pane- 
gyric or eulogy of a distinguished citizen, then both warmth 
of manner and strength of statement, enlarging upon vir- 
tues and minifying vices or weaknesses. 

Without pursuing the endless details of this work, we 
leave each to "work out his own salvation." You must 
convince here or not at all. 

Fourth, Close. — It has been said that the opening and 
the closing of a speech are the "touchstones of speech- 
making." Nearly all who have tried speech-making, know 
this. The chief questions in closing are, when to close and 
liow. It is a test of fine judgment to know when you have 
said just enough. Although it is unfortunate to leave off 
before a subject is finished, it is much more so to continue 
talking after you have exhausted your theme and the pa- 
tience of the audience. We will not detail all the blunders 
here, such as long exhortations, " adding another thought," 
and " again, once more," which stretch out like a comet's 
tail over half creation. Bear in mind that the most pleas- 
ing passage of these comet-tail speakers, is when they make 
their passage from platform to seat Let your inexorable 
law be : Quit when done. 

How to close a speech is also important. In debate or 
argumentative discourse, the most effective mode is a sum- 
mary of the argument, stated in the clearest and plainest 
language possible. This clearness is helped by numbering 
the points or subdivisions 1, 2, 3, etc. 
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The numbers arrest the hearer's attention and mark the 
divisions of the argument so clearly that he can hardly 
mistake them. If the discourse be didactic, the close may 
be a deduction of a law or rule of conduct ; these may be 
numbered first, secondly, thirdly, etc. If the discourse con- 
templates immediate action, a personal appeal is the usual 
and most effective method. This is often called peroration, 
and is most complex and difficult. First there is a rapid 
summary of all the strong points in the discourse, not in 
a formal manner as in debate, but barely naming them, yet 
with animation and at times excitement, and then a quick 
binding of these into a bundle as if all were condensed into 
one thought, then gilding with the imagination, and breath- 
ing into it the breath of life, and then hurling it like a bolt 
of fate at the heads and hearts of your audieilce. This re- 
quires high power, and when done by a master, brings vic- 
tory. This is eloquence, and high eloquence conquers. 
The preacher should often use this in his appeal in closing 
a sermon, especially in revivals. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DIVISIONS OF ORATORY. 

FoK the sake of method and clearness, oratory may be 
divided into four general classes : 

First. Okatoky of Reason. — Here the snbject-mattep 
consists of fact, truth, principle ; the form, argument. It 
is clear, cold, logical, condensed. Its principal aim is in- 
formation and conviction, hence in the main it avoids both 
imagination and feeling, especially in the body of the dis- 
course. We find this style of oratory in the lawyer's argu- 
ment addressed to the judge, in the judge's charge to the 
jury, in pleadings before cabinets, in state papers, etc 
^^ The Declaration of Independence" is a good specimen: 

^^.We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men 
are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator 
^witb certain inalienable rights ; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. To secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.'' 

The Bible also furnishes fine specimens : 

^^In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the be- 
ginning with God. All things were made by Him, and 
without Him was not anything made that was made. In 
Him was life, and the life was the light of men." 
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As a further illustration of this style, we append the fol- 
lowing from Lincoln's address delivered in Cooper Insti- 
tute, New York, Feb. 27, 1860: 

^^Mr. President, and Fellow-Oitizens of New York: The 
facts with which I shall deal this evening are mainly old 
and familiar. If there shall be any novelty, it will be in 
the mode of presenting these facts, and in the inferences 
and observations following that presentation. 

'^ In his speech last autumn, at Columbus, Ohio, as re- 
ported in the New York Times, Senator Douglas said : 

" ^ Our fatherSj when they framed the government under 
which we live, understood this question just as well and 
even better than we do now.^ 

" I fully indorse this, and I adopt it as a text for this dis- 
course. I so adopt it because it furnishes a precise and an 
agreed starting-point between Republicans and that wing 
of the Democracy headed by Senator Douglas. It simply 
leaves the inquiry : ^ What was the understanding which 
those fathers had of the question mentioned? What is the 
frame of government under which we live ? ' The answer 
must be : ^ The Constitution of the United States.' That 
Constitution consists of the original, framed in 1787, and 
twelve subsequently framed amendments. Who then were 
our fathers that framed the Constitution ? I suppose the 
thirty-nine who signed the original instrument may be 
fairly called our fathers who framed that part of the pres- 
ent government. It is almost exactly true to say they 
framed it, and it is altogether true to say they fairly rep- 
resented the opinion and sentiment of the whole nation at 
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the time. Their names, being familiar to nearly all, and 
accessible to quite all, need not now be repeated. 

" I take these thirty-nine for the present, as being * our 
fathers who framed the government under which we live.' 
What is the question, which according to the text, those 
fathers understood as well and even better than we do now ? 
It is this : Does the proper division of local from federal 
authority, or anything in the Constitution, forbid our 
Federal Oovemment to control as to slavery in our Federal 
Territories? On this Senator Douglas holds the affirma- 
tive and Republicans the negative. This affirmation and 
denial forms an issue, and this issue — this question — is 
precisely what ' our fathers understood better than we.' '' 

"No gesture, no acting needed in this, and we may fairly 
suppose there was none. 

Law : Gesture springs from emotion^ hut emotion is held 
in cheicJc when the intellect works at high tension. Hence 
the man who works above the necktie, gestures less than he 
who works below it. 

The oratory of reason finds its highest expression in 

mathematics, especially in geometry, which is pure reason, 

*cold logic, hence no gesture, attitudes, or tones beyond the 

colloquial or the didactic. These would be not only out of 

place, but ridiculous. 

As a people grow intellectual, they become less emo- 
tional and demonstrative, hence there is less action and 
vociferation in speaking. He who would master this style 
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of oratory should study logic and geometry, for, as before 
said, no logic is so logical as geometry. 

Of this class of oratory, Webster and Morton,* of this 
country, and Lord Lyndhurst, of England, are good rep- 
resentatives. Their matter was made up chiefly of argu- 
ment, hence their manner was unimpassioned. Lynd- 
hurst, says Webster, would at times make an entire ad- 
dress without raising his hand in gesture. Morton ges- 
tured but little, Webster more, but much less than Clay. 

This style of oratory relies little on delivery, but almost 
wholly on matter, hence it is not so popular and is often 
called dry, especially by the young and unlearned. 

Second, Oratory of Imagination. — This is ornate, ar- 
tistic, elegant in language and rich in imagery. It is the 
field of the sasthetic. Thought is robed in a garb that 
pleases, charms, and captivates. Figures of rhetoric, clas- 
sic allusions, harmonious sentences, rich and varied im- 
agery, unfold before you like the ever-changing scenes of 
a panorama. Imagination rules the hour, persuading you 
that the ideal is real, that the real is ideal, which " gives 
to airy nothing a local habitation and a name." If pos- 
sessed of bolder pinions, it ascends into the sublime, and 
awes while it attracts. The orator has largely become the 
poet, and, like the poet, gathering his singing-robes about 
him and ascending the mounts of vision, touches his harp 
and passes in music and beauty out of sight. 

* Goyernor of Indiana, afterward United States Senator. 
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Everett and Burke are, at times, good representatives of 
this style of oratory. In Everett the artistic and ornate 
are prominent, sometimes in excess. In Burke the reason- 
mg is sometimes obscured by ornament, the fruit bidden 
by excess of leaf and flower. This class of oratory is some- 
times characterized as oriental, pleasing rather than con- 
vincing, showy rather than strong, a kind of bird of para- 
dise, with more wing and feather than body. We gaze 
upon it as upon a picture, and listen to it as to an opera — 

• 

pleased, delighted, yet seldom moved. The fruit of high 
eloquence is wanting. There is but little resolve and less 
action. The aesthetic reigns here, hence the oratory of the 
imagination is nearer akin to the fine arts than any other. 
It is sometimes called " word-painting." Word-painting 
has its place like the concert, the opera, to entertain, to 
please, and if properly used may relieve tbe tedium in tbe 
oratory of reason, giving wings to thought which before 
had only feet. In the oratory of feeling, it fans the flame 
that passion has already kindled. 

Third. Obatoby of Feeling, Passion. — ^Here the heart 
rules, words come warm with feeling, often aglow with pas- 
sion, breathing and burning. Men speak as if a divinity 
stirred within, not by form or rule, but as if moved by the 
Holy Ghost, like the prophets of old. This form of oratory 
has its birth in great occasions, when mobs are to be quelled, 
revolutions to be guided, or a country to be saved ; when 
'^men^s lives and fortunes hang on the decision of the 
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hour," as when Jonah cried, in hot haste, "Yet forty 
days and Nineveh shall be destroyed ''; or when Peter, 
with his whole soul in his speech, ejaculated, "Lord, 
save I ^^ A remarkable instance, in modern times, was 
when Patrick Henry, the mouthpiece of the Revolution, 
shouted, " (rive me liberty, or give me death ! " and thir- 
teen colonies sprang to their feet and shouted to the tyrant 
across the sea, " Liberty or death ! " This was eloquence 
— great thoughts, strong feeling, impressive delivery. 
Coupled with great virtues, such oratory inspires, awes, 
conquers. It crowns the orator, while the multitude bows 
in ready submission to his will, or rises to do his bidding. 

Feeling or passion is a conquering agent. The law of 
its power is : Passion is catching. The tear begets a tear ; 
joy, joy ; fear, fear ; courage, courage ; heroism, heroism ; 
as certainly as fire kindles fire. Hence, the speaker who 
wishes his audience to feel, must feel first. This is the 
universal, unvarying law of eloquence. So the world has 
judged in all ages. All who have been great in eloquence 
have been great in passional power; e.g., Demosthenes, 
Chatham, Fox, Mirabeau, Henry, Otis, Clay, Whitefield, 
and others. Many of the great preachers of other days 
burned as well as argued their way into men's souls. 

Hence, the man who cannot feel deeply and express him- 
self strongly, may justly despair of high eloquence. These 
feelings must be broad, lasting, and strong, burning like 
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fire in the bones, like lava-beds in heart, blood, and brain. 
They are a power, and crown their possessor victor. 

Here is a subtle psychologic problem, viz., the union of 
strong feeling to give impulsive power, and strong intellect 
to guide this power. Big drivewheels require strong head- 
lights, else all go into the ditch together. With feelings, 
strong and intellect weak, we have recklessness, extrava- 
gance; with intellect strong and feelings weak, we have 
light for guidance but little or no action. What is wanted 
is power in both, and both can be developed by proper 
training. 

Example. — We present as an example of this style, the 
speech of Antony over Caesar's dead body as given by 
Shakespeare. A few explanatory words setm necessary.. 
Brutus, Cassius and others have just murdered Cffisar ii>. 
the capitol. In justification of this act, Brutus makes a 
speech, and carries the multitude with him. This latter- 
fact is evidenced in the shouts of the multitude when he- 
reaches his climax of self-abnegation in the following^ 
words : " As I slew my best lover for the good of Eome,. 
I have the same dagger for myself whenever it shall please 
my country to need my death." The multitude shout: 
" Live, Brutus ; live ! live ! " 

1st Citizen. "Bring him with triumph home to hia- 
house." 

2d Citizen. " Give him a statue with his ancestors." 
3d Citizen. " Let him be Ceesar." 
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At the close of Brutus's speech, Antony comes to make 
his speedi to the same audience in defense of Caesar. 
Never did any orator face a more adverse, even hostile, 
audience than did Antony, hence never a greater task. 

As he ascends the platform ("forum") he is greeted 
thus: 

1st Citizen, " 'T were best he speak no harm of Brutus 
here." 

» 

2d Citizen. " This Caesar was a tyrant." 
3d Citizen. " Nay, that 's certain. We are blessed that 
Rome is rid of him." 

All Rome was in commotion, senators fleeing from the 
capitol, Caesar's dead body before them, and the hands and 
weapons of the conspirators red with his blood. " Stoop, 
Romans, stoop, and let us bathe our hands in Caesar's blood, 
and besmear our swords," were the words of the conspira- 
tors. Here is a Roman mob, the earthquake throes that 
precede revolution. Antony faces this tide surging with 
the conspirators and against Caesar. 'T is Antony's work 
to turn the tide in favor of Caesar and against the conspira- 
tors. Superhuman task, you say: so it would seem. No 
greater task, no greater triumph on record. Read the 
speech and see. 

Antony's Speech. 

Antony. Friends,, Romans, countrymen, lend me your 
ears ; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
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The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones ; 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 

Hath told jou, Caesar was ambitious : 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 

And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest 

(For Bnftus is an honorable man, 

Scare they all, all honorable men). 

Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 

But Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransom did the general coffers fill : 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept : 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

You all did see, that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honorable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause ; 

What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for him ? 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost Uieir reason ! — Bear with me ; 
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Mj heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 

1st Citizen. Methinks, there is much reason in his say- 
ings. 

2d Citizen. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Caesar has had great wrong. 

Sd Citizen. Has he, masters ? 

I fear there will a worse come in his place. 

4th Citizen. Mark'd ye his words ? He would not take 
the crown ; 
Therefore H is certain he was not ambitious. 

1st Citizen. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 

Zd Citizen. Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire with weep- 
ing. 

Sd Citizen. There's not a nobler man in Rome than 
Antony. 

4th Citizen. Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 

Antony. But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world : now lies he there. 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters ! if I were dispos'd to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all know, are honorable men : 

I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 
Than I will wrong such honorable men. 
But here 's a parchment, with the seal of Caesar ; 
I found it in his closet ; 't is his will ; 
Let but the commons hear this testament 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read). 
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And they would go and kiss dead Cflesar's wounds, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 

Tea, beg a hair of him for memory. 

And, -dying, mention it within iheir wills, 

BeqiieatOiing it, as a rich legacy, 

TJnto their issue. 

ji.th Citizen. We '11 hear the will. Head it, Mark Antony. 

All. The will, the will ! we will hear Caesar's will. 

Antony. Have patience, gentle friends; I must not 
read it: 
It is not meet you know how Caesar loVd you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
'T is good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For if you should^ O, what would come of it ? 

iih Citizen. Head the will ! we '11 hear it, Antony I 
You shall read us the will ! Caesar's will ! 

Antony. Will you be patient ? Will you stay a while ? 
I have o'ershot myself, to tell you of it. 
I fear I wrong the honorable men. 
Whose daggers have stabb'd Caesar : I do fear it. 

J^th Citizen. They were traitors ! Honorable men ! 

All. The will ! the testament I 

2d Citizen. They were villains, murderers. The will I 
Eead the will ! 

Antony^ You will compel me, then, to read the will ? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend ? And will you give me leave ? 

All. Come down. 
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2d Citizen, Descend. [He comes down from the pulpit.'] 

Sd Citizen. You shall have leave. 

Jfth Citizen. A ring: stand round. 

1st Citizen. Stand from the hearse^; stand from the 
body. 

2d Citizen. Room for Antony! — most noble Antony! 

Antony. Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far oflF. 

All. Stand back! room! bear back! 

Antony. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know tiiis mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Csesar put it on ; 
'T was on a summer's evening, in his tent. 
That day he overcame the Nervii. 
Look ! in this place, ran Cassius' dagger through : 
See what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabVd ; 
And, as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar foUow'd it, 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolv'd 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no ; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel : 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar lov'd him ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 
For, when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitor's arms, 
Quite vanquished him: then burst his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face. 
Even at the base of Pompey's statua. 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 
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Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 
O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what ! weep you, when you but behold 
Our CsBsar's vesture wounded ? Look you here. 
Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, with traitors. 

1st Citizen. O piteous spectacle ! 

2d Citizen. O noble Caesar ! 

Sd Citizen. O wof ul day I 

4th Citizen. O traitors, villains I 

1st Citizen. O most bloody sight ! 

2d Citizen. We will be revenged: revenge! about, — 
seek, — bum, — fire, — kill, — slay ! — let not a traitor live. 

Antony. Stay, countrymen. 

1st Citizen. Peace there ! Hear the noble Antony. 

2d Citizen. We '11 hear him, we '11 follow him, we '11 die 
with him. 

Antony. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir 
you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honorable : 
What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not. 
That made them do it ; they are wise and honorable. 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 
I am no^ orator, as Brutus is ; 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech. 
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I 

To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know, 

Show you sweet Csesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 

And bid them speak for me : but, were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Csesar, that should move 

The stones of Kome to rise and mutiny. 

All We '11 mutiny. 

1st Citizen. We '11 burn the house of Brutus. 

Sd Citizen. Away, then ! come, seek the conspirators. 

Antony, Yet hear me, countrymen; yet hear-me speak. 

All. Peace, hoi Hear Antony, most no])le Antony. 

Antony. Why, friends, you go to do you know not what.- 
Wherein hath Osesar thus deserved your loves ? 
Alas, you know not : — I must tell you, then. 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 

Citizen. Most true; — the will: — let's stay, and hear 
the will. 

Antony. Here is the will, and under Caesar's seal. • 
To every Roman citizen he gives. 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

2d Citizen. Most noble Caesar 1 — we'll revenge his 
death. 

Sd Citizen. O royal Caesar. 

Antony. Hear me with patience. 

All. Peace, ho! 

Antony. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks. 
His private arbors, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber : he hath left them you. 
And to your heirs forever ; common pleasures, 
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To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar : when comes such another ? 

1st Citizen. Never, never ! — Come, away, away ! 
We '11 burn his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire the traitors' houses. 
Take up the body. 

2d Citizen. Go, fetch fire. 

Sd Citizen. PJuck down benches. 

ji-th Citizen. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 

^Exeunt Citizens, with the body. 

Antony. Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt ! 

The tide has turned. Oratory has triumphed. The revo- 
lution is on. "Brutus and Cassius are levying powers: 
we must straight make head," says Antony. 

Analysis. « 

Let us analyze this marvelous speech, and find, if we 
can, some of the elements of its power. 

1. Argument. — ^His first work is to prove that Caesar was 
not umbitious, as charged by Brutus. Proof : 1. " He hath 
brought many captives home to Rome, whpse ransom did 
the general coffers fill." Ambition, selfishness, would have 
appropriated this money to self for the purpose of bribing 
men, buying office, etc. 2. " When the pfl|C have cried, 
Csesar hath wept. Ambition should be i^^k of sterner 
stuff." Should be deaf to all cries save l^^nhat exalt 
self. '3. " You all did see, that on the Li^l^^^I thrice 
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presented him a kingly crown, which he did thrice re- 
fuse. Was this ambition ? " The argument is in, and the 
proof seems conclusive, — he was not ambitious, 

Antony's course is philosophic : first overthrow charges 
in the courts, t. e., in the indictment. Convince the under- 
standing. This is the work of the intellect. This done, 
move to the passions. Law: (1) The intellect; (2) the 
passions. 

2. Appeal. — ^With thoughtful men, the intellect must be 
satisfied before they are ready for an appeal to passion. 
Antony followed this law rigidly. His next step is feel- 
ing, passion. " You all did love him once, not without 
cause." " What cause withholds you to mourn him " now ? 
Here is love, feeling. Then in the true orator's style, he 
leads the way. "My heart is in the coffin there with 
Caesar, and I must pause till it come back to me " — per- 
haps with tears in his eyes and his voice choking. The 
speaker feels first, and his audience follows. So one citi- 
zen cries out " Poor soul ! his eyes are red with weeping." 
Another, " There 's not a nobler man in Rome than An- 
tony." He is gaining ground through feeling. Another 
step : " Here 's a parchment with the seal of Csesar ; 't is 
his will." Then he adds how it would affect the conmions, 
{i. e., the masses,) were they to hear it, but " pardon me, I 
do not mean to read it." Here he touches three chords at 
once: (1) Cupidity, the hope of wealth or gain; (2) love 
for him who gives this gain; (3) curiosity as to what the 
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gain is, and how much. Expectation is on tiptoe. Citizen: 
"We^l hear the will.'' All: "The willl the willl we 
will hear CsBsar's will I " With the skill of a magician, 
he puts them off. " Have patience, gentle friends ; I must 
not read it." " It is not meet you know how much Csesar 
loved you. It will inflame you, make you mad." Just 
what he wanted and just what he secured. Hence another 
cry for the will, when with supremely feigned honesty, he 
fears he has wronged those " honorable men whose daggers 
have stabbed Caesar." This carries his hearers away for- 
ward, and they shout " traitors," " villains," " murderers." 
Seemingly by yielding to the cry for the will, he descends 
and has them stand about Caesar's body while he shows them 
"him that made the will," thus stirring their feelings to 
double intensity through the double channel of grief and 
love — grief because of Caesar's death, and love because of 
his gif C 

By a qiJl^ detour, he turns from the will to the body 
of Csesar and shows them his mantle. In a true object- 
lesson style, he holds this before them, showing the rents 
made by both Cassius's and Casca's daggers, and how^ 
Osesar fell at the " base of Pompey^s statua, which all the 
^^hile ran blood." Here is a new cause for grief with flow- 
ing tears. " O ! now you weep, when you behold but our- 
Caesar's vestu^ wounded." Now he sweeps to his climax :. 
^^ Look you here. Here is himself, marr'd as you see, with 
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traitors." He shrewdly seizes the word " traitors " which 
they had already put in his mouth. Now see the passion, 
^en frenzy to which he has wrought them, as they cry out, 
'^ O, piteous spectacle ! " " O, wof ul day ! " " O, traitors, 
villains I " " O, most bloody sight ! " " We will be re- 
veng'd. Eevenge ! About ! Seek ! Bum ! Fire ! Kill ! 
Slay 1 Let not a traitor live ! " 

The end is here — action. He might have stopped, 
victory is won. But not content with the orator's victory, 
he wants the warrior's victory to sate his thirst for blood, 
so he gives the screw another turn, and reminds them of 
the will. "I must tell you, you have forgot the will.'' 
He reads the will, and they, lashed to fury, cry out, " Most 
noble Caesar ! — we '11 revenge his death." " Go, fetch fire. 
Pluck down benches. Pluck down forms, windows, any 
thing." Antony looks on this surging sea of passion, and 
seeing the multitude ready to work his will, he triumphantly 
exclaims: "Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot, 
take thou what course thou wilt I " Never did oratoric vic- 
tory excel this; it changed the fate of a nation. ^^^^^ 

In further illustration of passion, the student is directed 
to the quarrel of Brutus and Oassius in this same play ; to 
Shylock's anger at the flight of his daughter with his 
ducats, as shown by Shakespeare in "The Merchant of 
Venice." It is further shown in " Rienzi's Address to the 
Romans," " Catiline's Defiance," " Marmion and Douglas," 
" David's Lament over the death of his son Absalom," " The 
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Seminole's Defiance," Hood's " Song of the Shirt," and 
" Bridge of Sighs." 

These are found in the various text-books on elocution. 

Fourth, Obatoby of Deliveey. — This is the field of 
elocution, and is what the ancients called action. When 
Demosthenes was asked what the first principle of eloquence 
was, he . answered, " Action " ; the second, " action " ; the 
third, " action." Cicero said : " All the parts of oratory 
succeed as they are delivered. . . . Delivery has su- 
preme power in oratory. Without it, a speaker of the 
greatest mental power cannot be held in any esteem, while 
with it, one of moderate ability may surpass those with 
greatest talents." Quintilian, too, held that it was not so 
important what one's thoughts were, as vbl what manner 
these thoughts were delivered. These statements are too 
strong for our age, but even after discounting a large per 
cent., we still have a strong plea for delivery. A more in- 
tellectual age puts a lower price on delivery. 

Law : Speakers strong in feeling are usually impressive 
in delivery; so we find the same representatives as in the 
last division. One of the ablest ever known in this depart- 
ment was the great field preacher, George Whitefield. His 
powers were simply marvelous. His voice, says a biog- 
rapher, could be heard distinctly by thirty thousand people. 
It is said he could pronounce a single word with such 
pathos as to throw an audience into tears. Garrick said 
he would give a hundred guineas if he could pronouncjB the 
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single letter O as Whitefield could. His preaching moved 
even the practical Franklin, and so impressed the skeptical 
Hume as to lead him to say : " I would go twenty miles 
wiy day to hear Whitefield/^ His force was largely in 
delivery, his printed sermons showing neither great power 
of thought nor wide range of scholarship. Such men should 
not have their speeches printed unless the speaker could be 
printed with them. Their speeches should be heard, not 
read. Henry Clay was another who won largely through 
delivery. His clarion voice, flashing eye, and dilating fig- 
ure moved senates almost at will. It is said that a single 
exclamation from him would bring an audience to almost 
breathless silence. 

In delivery, Lord Brougham, too, was king. In sarcasm, 
invective, attack, and defense, he was terrific. He was the 
gladiator of parliament. Fierce, vengeful, irresistible, you 
not only heard his roar and saw his glare, but you felt them. 
He seemed a mixture of man and lion — and lion often in 
front. His was the victory of physical courage and phys- 
ical force. Such qualities have brought success to many; 
as Fox, Chatham, Mirabeau, Luther, etc., men bom to con- 
tend with popes and kings ; men, as Luther says of himself, 
who -were bom to " fight whirlwinds and devils.'^ Such 
men are for great crises, times that try men's souls, when 
blood touches blood, and victory is bom of death. Their 
oratory, like themselves, is powerful in passion and in 
action, hence powerful in delivery. 
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The Pbobxbm. 

From the above survey, it is obvious that the problem 
of oratory becomes mainly the problem of metaphysics. 
He who would control mind must know mind ; must know 
how to address the understanding to the exclusion of the 
imagination and the feelings, and vice versa; must know 
how to build a solid masonry of argument, as strong and 
rough as a fortress, and when built, whether to leave it 
thus, or to soften its rugged outlines by flinging over it a 
drapery of sunshine and of flowers; must know whether 
reason rules alone or is blended with imagination, or feel- 
ing, or both. At one time, he may wish the imagination 
to rule, weaving a web as light as gossamer or as gorgeous 
as the Orient. At another, it may be passion, when the 
soul becomes a furnace, and speech a mixture of whirlwind 
and fire. In a word, he is to please, instruct, convince, 
move, or storm. This decided, he will know his instru- 
ments, whether reason, imagination, or passion ; whether a 
union of two or of all of these. He will know whether the 
white light of truth is tinged with the rainbow hues of 
imagination, or is glowing with the furnace heat of passion. 

As a corollary to the above, we deduce the definition, or 
rather the constituents, of 

Eloquence. 

In oratory nothing is so subtle as eloquence, hence it is 
very difficult to define ; consequently, from Aristotle down. 
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itfl definition has been varied, diverse, and contradictory. 
Defined by its constituents, we conceive eloquence to be 
made up of : (1) Large thought; (2) vivid imagination; 
(3) strong, delicate feeling; (4) impressive delivery. 
When all these meet in^ happy proportions, there can be 
no doubt as to eloquence; they would make the ideal, or 
perfect orator. No speaker ever possessed all in the high- 
est degree. Some have been eloquent with thought and 
feeling, especially for short periods, as in mere bursts of 
passion; others with vivid imagination and graceful de- 
livery. When these all unite in their highest degree, there 
is eloquence and victory. 

How Attained. 

Yes, you say, but how are we to secure these high quali- 
fications ? The answer is the universal, unvarying law of 
all ages, " By exercise and training.'^ All admit this law 
when applied to the intellect, but many doubt it, or rather 
neglect it, so far as concerns the feelings or sensibilities 
and the imagination. A priori^ this law of development 
must hold, and experience proves it. He who cherishes 
strong and noble feelings, as patriotism, and philanthropy, 
will find that they strengthen by exercise. This will be 
discussed in another article under the head. Feeling. Who- 
ever follows Milton in the sublime "Paradise Lost," or 
Dante in his " Inferno," or John in his apocalyptic vision, 
where symbol is piled upon symbol until the senses reel, 
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will find that his imagination grows stronger. Here is a 
field of investigation for the student, guided by a skillful 
teacher. 

Anyone who is born with large endowment in any one 
of these faculties will find its exercise easier, consequently, 
its growth more rapid. But growth is assured alike to the 
willow and the oak, and under the same law; hence the 
man of one talent, and the one of ten, will surely grow by 
labor and by exercise. Exercise gives development, growth, 
and skill. This law is inexorable and applicable to all, 
whether he be Demosthenes, Phillips, Curran, John Smith, 
or Tom Jones. 
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•CHAPTER VI. 

EXTEMPORE SPEAKING — DEFINITION. 

ExTBMPOEE Speaking is that form of speech in which 
the language has not been chosen and memorized before- 
hand, or in which the speaker selects and arranges his words 
while speaking. 

Before considering this subject in full, we will briefly 
note the five kinds of speech. Named in the order of their 
least formal preparation,' they are: (1) The impromptu 
speech; (2) the extempore speech; (3) the speech with 
notes; (4) the written speech to be read; (5) the written 
and committed speech delivered from memory, usually 
called oration. 

1. An Impeomptu Speech is one delivered on "the spur 
of the moment," i.e., without previous notice to the speaker, 

« 

and without preparation for that particular occasion. It 
appears to the audience as the offspring of the moment, 
although this is frequently not the case. Usually, it is a 
theme very familiar to the speaker, one that in thought he 
has been over and over again. Sometimes it is a speech 
that he has made two, three, five, or a dozen times, before 
other audiences, and perhaps, if his memory is short, before 
the same audience. Some of these speeches are very often 
like those of Mark Twain, who is reported as saying that 
sometimes he made impromptu speeches, but those were ^t 
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the best which were written out and committed to memory 
beforehand. Many other speakers are guilty of a like de- 
ception, especially when responding to after-dinner toasts. 
The eloquent Tom Marshall, of Kentucky, carried this, 
according to report, further than anyone else in this country. 
For years, he would deliver what his fellow-citizens sup- 
posed to be impromptu speeches. They were powerful and 
thrilling, and easily secured for him the title of " The Elo- 
quent Tom Marshall, of Kentucky." After he had attained 
some reputation as a speaker, he would be invited by citi- 
zens of various Kentucky cities to make them speeches the 
next time he came to their town. He would then return 
home, and spend his spare time for several weeks, some- 
times months, in preparing an elaborate speech. When 
some large gathering, as a convention or a fair, took place, 
he would go to the town brimful of the speech. His friends 
and admirers, remembering their request, would call upon 
Mm, when he would respond with an impromptu speech 
like Mark Twain^s best. They were elaborate and eloquent, 
and the more so, in public estimation, because supposedly 
the product of the moment. Toward the close of his life, 
Mr. Marshall revealed the secret of his method, to some ex- 
tent breaking the spell which had gathered about his " im- 
promptu" eloquence. We cite Mr. Marshall as an illus- 
tration of most impromptu speaking. There are, however, 
times for thoroughly impromptu speeches, usually exciting 
occasions, as a revolution, a burning city, a sinking ship, 
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when the man, so to speak, is carried out of himself, and 
the occasion, like an inspiration, speaks through him. In 
such cases, even the uneducated are eloquent. If they are 
good men, it is humanity voicing itself through one man, 
his better divinity stirring within. Such utterances are 
always eloquent, though they may not be learned or pro- 
found. They are usually short, because strong feeling is 
short-lived. 

2. The Speech with notes admits of a paper before 
the speaker with a varying amount of matter, from a small 
analysis up to a considerable portion of the speech. So, 
according to the amount of matter, we say tl^at so-and-so 
speaks " from full notes or scant notes." He cannot, how- 
ever, have the entire speech before him, else it would pass 
to the next division, the Written Speech, which admits 
of full preparation in both matter and style. This mode of 
address has various names, e. g.^ lectures, papers, essays, 
etc., which are read more or less closely, and consequently, 
are never so impressive or popular as 'the spoken address. 
On very profound subjects and before very learned or crit- 
ical audiences, they are commendable. 

3. The Oration, in preparation, is the fullest of the 
modes of speaking, with the addition of committing it to 
memory. It is characterized by more formality, finish, 
and, at times, more eloquence. It is used on some special 
occasion, as the Fourth of July, the celebration of signifi- 
cant achievements, in panegyrics over some distinguished 
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citizen. The occasion largely determines the character of 
this form of address. 

Having noted the four kinds of speech, we next come to 
our special theme: 

ExTEMPOBE Speaking. 

This admits of various degrees of preparation, falling 
into three classes : 

1. Thinking out without writing. 

2. Writing in part or making notes or heads. 

3. Writing in full. 

All of these have their places in the hands of different 
speakers, and in different stages of development. While 
most young speakers begin with the last, the writer believes 
that, in extempore speaking, they should as a rule begin 
with the second. Take note, we are not discussing the ora- 
tion, or the scientific paper, but extempore speaking, and 
the veryi beginning. The conditions, as I see them, are : 

1. The work is extempore speaking, i. e., speaking in 
which language is not previously selected. To develop this 
power is what we essentially aim to do. After a few 
speeches or talks of three, five or seven minutes, pupils may 
write in whole or part if somewhat easy and natural in 
tone and manner. 

2. In writing in full in the beginning, the speaker is 
likely to consciously or unconsciously memorize a part of 
his language, and, consequently, the mixture of extempore 
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and of memorized work is likely to produce irrej^arity in 
delivery. Trained extempore speakers are often embar- 
rassed in such work, and the inexperienced much more so. 
Memorized and extempore work do not easily blend. 

3. There is the danger of forming a habit that shall 
become so fixed as to prevent pure extemporizing. This 
habit strongly tends to engender distrust of one's ability to 
do extempore work, and consequently may lead to the la- 
borious and unwise method of committing the whole speech 
to memory, or to the enfeebling method of reading it. To 
attain skill in extempozizing various conditions must be 
carefully observed. Generically, two, — matter and lan- 
guage. It must be borne in mind that mere delivery does 
not develop nor furnish language. The most it can do is 
to develop facility in the use of what we have. Words 
must be acquired as any other knowledge. Inspiration is 
worth nothing here. 

We have abeady treated the preparation of the speech, 
so our chief work now is with its 

Deliveby. 

Here, the supreme qualities are naturalness and sim- 
plicity. Essential as these are, they are the very things 
that young speakers do not possess. An evil spirit of un- 
naturalness seems to take hold of the man the moment he 
opens his mouth when on his feet. The student who can 
sit at his desk and think with coherence, or sit in the parlor 
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and talk with ease, often finds himself incoherent and ill 
at ease when he attempts to think on his feet. This shows 
itseK in various ways, in agitation, embarrassment, awk- 
wardness, repetition, hesitation, prolonging or drawling his 
words. These and other mannerisms must be avoided at 
the outset. Avoidance and prevention are much better than 
cure. But, you say, how can we avoid them? By sim- 
plicity. Never allow yourself to climb upon stilts to make 
a speech. Instead of boxing the stars around, or pulling 
off comets^ tails and pitching them into chaos or into the 
smn, take the simple things about you and keep close at 
home. Let your law be " one thing at a time,'' and adhere 
to it rigidly. Napoleon's dictum "Divide and conquer'' 
is good in speech as well as in war. ^ 

Readiness of Utterance. — This is necessary in good de- 
livery; lack of which is a defect with many, even obstinate 
with some. To the latter we recommend the multiplication 
table, to develop both readiness and steadiness of movement. 
I have been compelled to put students through this drill be- 
fore they could realize their fault, much less correct it. 

Closely allied to the above fault are repetition and pro- 
longing or drawling words. The latter shows itself in hold- 
ing such words as " and," "of," "but," "than," etc., thus: 
" a-n-d," " b-u-t," " o^f ," " t-h-a-n." Sometimes they show 
themselves both in reading and in conversation, with cul- 
tured people, even at the teacher's desk, and in the pulpit. 
They mar and hinder wherever heard, and should be cor- 
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rected before they fix themselves into habit. Teacher and 
pupil must be careful, patient, and persistent at this point. 

Remedy: Among the eflfective means of correcting the 
above defects is first, simplicity of the subject and famil- 
iarity with the sanue. This may be the occurrences of the 
day, a visit to the machine shops, library, store, or school. 
A serious mistake is often made here by taking abstract 
and difficult subjects, as faith, hope, fame, ambition, etc. 

2. A second means is a comparative disregard of style, 
choice of words, finish of sentences, etc. While slovenli- 
ness should be avoided, critical attention should not be 
given to these details till the defects named are all over- 
come. ^ 

3. Relief from formality is also most effective in this 
work. The teacher can do much here. Do not require, 
or even encourage, gesture at this stage of the work. Do 
not have the pupil go to the platform, or take any other 
formal position before the class, but let him stand fit his 
seat, resting his hands on desk or chair with no formality 
save the avoidance of sheer awkwardness. It is surprising 
how these little things help. We will not here discuss the 
subject of criticism, sarcasm, ridicule, etc., other than to 
say of the last two, that they are abominable and unworthy 
of any teacher who has sympathy for his pupil. Criticise 
as little as possible, but commend whenever you honestly 
can. 
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4. Another effective remedy is short speeches. Special 
stress should be laid here. If in classes, each pupil will 
be ambitious to be longer than his neighbor, supposing 
quantity the proof of merit, and thus will devote his 
strength to matter instead of manner. Matter comes later, 
both in kind and in quantity. At first, let five minutes be 
the limit for the speech (even shorter if need be), then in- 
crease it to seven, and so on, by small additions, until all 
of the above-named evils are overcome. If not overcome, 
hold persistently to short speeches until victory at this point 

is won. 

Natuealness of Voice. 

Having acquired, as we hope, naturalness in manner, we 
now call attention to naturalness of voice or tone. In 
many cases there is the same tendency to unnaturalness or 
artificiality as in the conditions last mentioned. This tone 
cannot be described on paper, so we call it unnatural, arti- 
ficial, stilted. It is declamatory and is a clear and a 
marked departure from the natural, usual or colloquial. 
Colloquial or usual is perhaps clearest ; at least is the best 
working basis in order to remove the evil. You must get 
down from your stilts — your stilted tone — and talk. 
Simplicity is to be maintained here, as in action. If you 
will stop short and begin to talk, the change will startle 
you j yet while it startles you, it will please your audience. 
When you have attained this quality, nothing remains 
save practice to confirm and to fix the habit. You say, 
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Am I to do nothing but talk ? Just that, till you learn to 
talk on your feet, easily, readily, naturally. Learn to use 
a sit-down tone in a stand-up position. Even, at times, sit 
and speak. You say you thought speaking had an oratorio 
tone. So it has, but you reach it naturally and uncon- 
sciously, as naturally and unconsciously as a child passes 
from childhood to manhood. As your feelings warm, you 
get yourself under control, so that your attention is directed 
to your subject and not to yourself, and so your tone will 
unconsciously and naturally rise to the oratorio. This done, 
general training only is needed to give compass, flexibility, 
and power to the voice. This is the work of elocution. 

Voice-Culture, the special work of elocution, should, 
whenever possible, receive special attention prior to 
speech-making. Elocution is simply putting the organs 
of delivery into the best condition for work. As the gym- 
nast may develop muscle by means of rings, vaulting-bars, 
and dumb-bells, and afterward use the strength thus at- 
tained in pushing the plane or holding the plow, so to the 
elocutionist, voice and body training are the vaulting-bar, 
ring, and dumb-bell exercises that prepare for easy and 
for impressive delivery. All true elocution takes charge 
alike of voice and of body. By this, we do not mean that 
the same time is given to each. By no means. Voice 
should have much more attention. If this training of voice 
and of body is well done, the speaker finds the machinery of 
delivery working easy, so easy as to need but little attention. 
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In all true delivery, this machinery, i. e., voice, face, and 
body, should work without thought or care from the speaker. 
Thus the speaker is free for two supreme things, subject 
and audience, self receiving no attention whatever. The 
young speaker usually inverts this order, giving self the 
first place, theme and audience the .second. This is usu- 
ally termed self -consciousness, and should be strenuously 
avoided. Elocution, though giving attention to and exer- 
cise of self, yet, paradox as it is, avoids self in speakings 
because in elocution you have trained voice, hand, face, 
and body, by careful study and discipline of each ; hence, 
when you rise to speak, you feel quite sure each will do its 
work without care on your part. This may be illustrated 
by the trained tod the untrained y(ftmg man in society. 
The trained man has no trouble with his feet, hands, - 
and arms, while the untrained is constantly caring for 
them, running his hands into his pockets, and sticking his 
feet upder the chair, etc. Previous training relieves as 
well in social life as in speaking. 

It will be observed that we said above that voice-culture 
should precede speech-making.* This is the proper order, 
but in case it has been neglected, it should accompany 
training in speaking. This is not the best method, yet it 
is possible in this manner to acquire some skill in it, just as 
one can learn spelling along with grammar, or grammar 
with rhetoric. 

—6 
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Teainino foe All. 

Do not grow so wise as to suppose that this training is 
for children or for unemployed boys. You are probably 
not wiser nor smarter than Demosthenes, Cicero, Beecher, 
and hundreds of others who trained long and faithfully, 
because they believed that good delivery added greatly to 
the effectiveness of thought. They believed, as the world 
does to-day, that manner adds much to matter; in a word, 
that the highest style of thought is worthy of the best style 
of delivery. Great thoughts impressively delivered are the 
crown of oratory. This is eloquence, and eloquence is 
power. 

As already intimated, there should be no attempt at 
gesture, save to avoid positive awkwardness, till the above- 
named errors have been removed. 

Action ob Gesture. 

When, however, we have gained readiness of utterance, 
naturalness in both tone and manner, freedom from repe- 
tition, freedom from drawling or prolonging words, we are 
ready to advance and to consider action or gesture. 

If the pupil has studied elocution faithfully, he needs 
but little help here, but if not, the following principles will 
be helpful to him. We shall aim merely to state principles 
and laws without elaborating them : 

1. Gesture springs from three sources : the feelings, the 
imagination, and the intellect, but chiefly from the feelings. 
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2. Emphatic or strong gesture springs from excited feel- 
ings. 

3. Gestures of grace spring from the imagination or 
from a blend of imagination and feeling. 

4. Gestures of specification spring from the intellect; 
as, " Yonder goes the man who did that dastardly deed/' 
"There is the book I spoke of." In each case, we point 
to the object, and usually with the index-finger. 

6. Gestures of great force spring from a blend of passion 
and will. 

6. Each passion has its particular gesture. While the 
excitement of fear and of anger may be the same in degree, 
the gestures are very different ; so in love, devotion, pride, 
and humility, and through all the moods and tenses of feel- 
ing or passion. 

Y. Straight lines are used for designation and force. 

8. Curved lines for grace and beauty. 

9. Malevolent (bad) passions seek straight lines and 
rapid movement. 

10. Benevolent (good) emotions or feelings seek curved 
lines and slow movement, save when greatly excited. 

Peeso:n^al Amy National Oharaoteeistics. 

1. An aesthetic nature seeks curved lines. 

2. A positive and gruff nature, straight lines. 

3. A hopeful and joyous nature gestures much above the 
horizon ; the despondent, below the horizon. 
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4. People of ardent temperaments gesture more than 
those of a cooler temperament. 

5. People of a southern clime gesture more than those 
of a northern ; those of New Orleans more than those of 
Boston. 

6. Uncultured people of the same nationality gesture 
more than the cultured. 

7. irrationalities differ. Americans gesture more than 
Englishmen ; Frenchmen more than Americans. 

8. The tragedian gestures more than any other class of 
speakers, hecause he deals more in passion. 

Pure intellect tends to suppress gesture; hence, if the 
time ever comes in the history of the race when we heoome 
all intellect to the exclusion of feeling and imagination, 
there will he no gesture save for specification. 

But you say, *What is to be done? Go to the master, 
Shakespeare : " Suit the action to the word, the word to 
the action/' "Do not saw the air too much with your 
hand," i, e., do not gesture too much. " Be not too tame, 
neither." 

Alas! you say, where shall we find the mean between 
the too much and the too little ? " Hold the*mirror up to 
nature," i. e., human nature. Study the best models. 
Study your audience, the occasion. Most of all, study 
yourself; not before your audience, but in your training. 
Thus, correct habits will be formed, and in time will be- 
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come spontaneous, or so much so as to need no attention 
while speaking. 

While gesture should occupy a place subordinate to 
voice, and incomparably subordimate to thought, it must 
yet receive attention from every speaker. He must avoid 
awkwardness, weakness, tameness. Appropriate gesture 
adds much to the effectiveness of thought. 

Blaokboabd. 

When the stud^it is able to talk eight or ten minutes, fill- 
ing the conditions of a good speech, he should put his analy- 
sis^of the theme on the blackboard in front of teacher and 
class. This helps both teacher atid class, enabling them to 
see how well he holds the thread of thought, also to see 
the relative importance he gives to each division of his 
theme. One of the essential benefits to the speaker is the 
training it gives him in speaking without notes from his 
analysis. In this case, he of course stands with his back 
to the board, and consequently does not see his analysis. 
If the student is earnest at this point, he will soon be able 
to go through his speech without reference to analysis or 
to notes. Space does not permit a discussion of the ability 
of some to speak -ynihout notes, or the seeming inability of 
others. It is enpugh to say that it is largely a matter of 
habit, and at this stage of the student's progress is the time 
to develop and to fix this habit If left to a later period, 
the habit is much more difficult, to form. Teacher and 
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pupil must be firm and persistent here. A little laxness, a 
little fear, may ruin all. The teacher must be helpful and 
encouraging, and the pupil must be brave. 

All may Leabn. 

I firmly believe that with proper training, anyone who 
has thought and language may learn to speak extempora- 
neously. I am aware that history furnishes a few illus- 
trious examples of speakers, i. e., readers, who declare that 
they never could learn to speak extemporaneously. The 
answer to this is that we have no assurance that they were 
properly trained. So delicate is this work, and so sensi- 
tive are some pupils, that one or two failures, yea, a little 
adverse criticism, may bring total discouragement and de- 
feat. At this point, teacher and friends should help, for a 
little encouragement may lead to victory. Proof: I have 
had happy proof of this fact in two of my own pupils. These 
had each preached for six or seven years from manuscript 
or from notes. When I presented the claim of extempore 
speaking, they declared that they could not do it. In the 
face of this, I reasoned, persuaded, and helped them, and 
the attempt was made. 'We began as described in a former 
section, with short speeches on familiar subjects. They 
succeeded in short talks. Though these men had addressed 
large audiences for three-quarters of an hour at a time, I 
insisted that they must do nothing but talk. So they began 
as beginners, in a simple manner, with familiar themes 
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and short speeches, from five to seven minutes long, and 
without notes. Then the speeches were extended to ten 
minutes without notes ; then twelve minutes without notes: 
Then longer and longer without notes, till victory was won, 
much to the surprise and delight of both. This is only a 
specimen of what is occurring almost daily in life. A man 
goes haK through life, believing and declaring that he can- 
not do a certain thing, when suddenly good luck or bad 
luck pushes him right into that thing. He tries, and soon 
discovers that it is easier than many things he had done 
before. Courage, my young friend. You can if you will, 
and will will hard enough. 

Since some may never reach the point of absolute free- 
dom from notes, a word as to their use may be helpful. 

Notes. 

1. Classify Matter Severely. — Nothing so helps the 
memory as a simple and natural classification. By simple, 
we mean the use of plain words. By natural, we mean na~ 
ture^s bond of relation or association. To illustrate : Sup-^ 
pose your theme is Farm Products. The following analy- 
sis can then be made: Animals , — Horses, cattle, hogs.. 
Fruits, — Apples, peaches, grapes. Grains, — Com, wheat,. . 
oats. Here the bond, " animal,'^ easily holds together the 
first group ; " fruits," the second ; and " grains," the third. 
But in an analysis where this bond is ignored or broken, the 
case is very different. Illustration: Farm Products—^ 
Horses, apples, com, cattle, peaches, wheat, hogs, grapes,. 
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oats. Here the bond of class-relation is broken — utterly 
difiregarded ; hence memory must do its work by mere force 
of arbitrary recollection. Sometimes you will have to deal 
with matter more or less disconnected. In that case, the 
speaker can usually devise some system of association that 
will enable memory to hold the thread of analysis. 

2. Nothing but main points, unless dates or figures, 
which must be absolutely accurate. 

3. Written in large and bold hand, and liberally spaced 
so as to be read when lying on the table several feet from 
the eye; thus the eye glances at the divisions vrithout break 
or stoppage in utterance. 

4. If the notes are on more than one sheet, arrange in 
exact order so as to slide each sheet aside without delay 
or fimibling. By no means, save on penalty of oratorio 
purgatory, pick up the paper, and turn leaf after leaf as 
if hunting for some invisible subtlety or profundity which 
never had a place in note or brain. 

5. These divisions or subheads should be numbered 
plainly — 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., and the matter so mastered that 
the closing words of No. 1 shall suggest the opening words 
of No. 2. Young friend, this is not fancy, but fact. Ask 
any trained and methodical extempore speaker, and you 
will learn the same. 

6» Announcing and Not Announcing Dit7mon5.-^Both, 
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I but Tinder different conditions- When you wish to be ele- 
I gant and pleasing, weaving a speech as smooth as a lawn, 
or soft as velvet, you make no announcements. They break 
joints, and thus mar smoothness and elegance. Besides, 
eloquence, you remember, must have warmth, heat ; mathe- 
matics checks heat In a fine passage of eloquence, to stop 
to say "first," ^Tiecondly," would be like clipping the 
I wings of the eagle in his upward flight. On the oth^r hand, 

I ■ 

in close argument you name your subdivisions, and in de- 
bate you both name and number them. 

Benefits. — Two benefits from this method: (1) It ena- 
i bles the audience to see more clearly what^ you propose to 
; do ; (2) helps the lazy hearer to follow more easily, for if 
he loses his place in No. 2, he may gain it when you an- 
nounce No. 3, etc. 
I Debate. 

This brings us to a weighty subject. Debate occupies a 
large place in public speaking, especially in all deliberative 
bodies, as legislatures, courts, synods, conferences, political 
campaigns, etc. ; hence is worthy of careful study. Among 
the things to be noted are the following : Decide upon your 
theme with great care. This must be agreed on between 
yourself and your opponent. Frequently, in settling the 
; terms in a proposition or a resolution, the debate itself is 
settled, you or your opponent or both seeing the matter 
in an entirely different light. The knowing sophomore 
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who was going to prove, in debate with his pastor, that 
"man is not animal," soon gave up the contest when 
it was settled that the essential marks in animalitj are 
volition and locomotion. Without this careful settling of 
terms, a debate often becomes a mere controversy about 
words. The lawyer very carefully determines the scope 
of his indictment before he goes into court, and conse- 
quently into debate with the opposing attorney. A word 
more or less may make a very different proposition. This 
was shown in a previous chapter, under the selection and 
bounding of themes. 

Pboof. 

The proposition agreed upon, it is next the business of 
the affirmative to prove or to sustain the proposition an- 
nounced. Each subdivision of the argument should, as 
clearly and forcibly as possible, tend to this proof. Some 
judgment needs to be exercised to decide both relevancy and 
force. An argument may be very sound and forceful in its 
place, but if irrelevant to the theme in hand, it is of no 
value. Another argument may be relevant, but of so little 
force as to be a hindrance rather than a help. Each argu- 
ment or substatement must support the main proposition. 
This was illustrated simply and objectively by a piece of 
plank or scantling intended for a seat, in a f ormA chapter. 

An argument may be illustrated as follows: "4 pure 
life is hesV^ Then the various points to be discussed 
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would be: (1) Best for health; (2) best for peace; (3) 
best for respectability; (4) best for happiness. These all 
support the proposition. If you fear that it is not fully 
sustained, not proved to the satisfaction of your audience, 
you must add other points. If, in our argument, we should 
say, (5) railroadr iron is cheap, (6) gold is scarce, both 
may be true, but do not support the proposition. Force- 
fulness and relevancy are essentials in all argument. 

It is usually best to arrange your arguments in some- 
what of a climax, — weakest first, then next less weak, 
closing with the strongest. Closing remarks make the 
deepest impression. 

When through, make a clear and condensed summary 
of your argument. This is usually best done by stating 
and by numbering your subdivisions, thus: (1) best for 
health; (2) for peace; etc. Sometimes a few words may 
be added profitably, but be careful that you do not com- 
mence debating again, by either repeating old matter or 
inserting new. 

IlESPOin>ENT. 

The first business of a respondent in debate is to answer 
the argument of the affirmative, i, e., show, if possible, its 
irrelevancy, weakness, inconclusiveness, error in state- 
ments of facts, dates, history, etc. Do not indulge in 
mere denials of statements, as that is puerile and worth no 
more than your opinion, which is likely of no more value 
than your opponent's. 
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As a rule, it is best to answer arguments in the order in 
which they are presented. Both you and your audience can 
thus follow easier. There may, of course, be times for de- 
parture from this mode, as the refutation oi the third argu- 
ment sometimes carries the, second with it, the fourth the | 
third, etc. In such a case there is just cause for change. 
Sometimes there are other reasons. Good judgment must 
be on the alert here as everywhere in debate. - 

After you have answered the arguments of your oppo- 
nents on the affirmative side, add your own in favor of the 
negative. I am aware that some say, give your own argu- 
ments first, or intersperse them with your answers. As a 
rule, I cannot agree with either of these. The arguments 
of the affirmative are fresh in the mind of the audience, and 
<5onsequently they are likely to be saying all the while, 
^^ He cannot answer them," and so they are likely to dis- 
count your own arguments, no matter how clear or how 
strong. If you mingle your argument and answers, the 
audience may fail to distinguish between an original argu- 
ment or an answer, and your force will be lost^ In closing, 
make a sunamary, so far as may be, the same as did the 
affirmative. 

Laws. — The following laws for both affirmative and 
negative should be observed : 

1. State your opponent's position fairly and honestly. 
Do not minify nor misrepresent his argument by saying, 
^^ He missed the question," " debated my side of the ques- 
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tion," etc. Honesty in debate, as in business, is tbe best 
policy. 

, 2. Do not indulge in personalities, ridicule, or sarcasm* 
These are not arguments, and an intelligent audience sees 
through them and usually through you, and will put you 
down as unfair, and, possibly, dishonest. 

3. Let ygur aim be truth rather than victory. This will 
inspire you to hunt solid and relevant argument, and tend 
to lift you above tricks and strategy. 

4. Your aim being truth, you should, as far as possible^ 
never debate the side of a proposition you do not believe. 
Debating the wrong side tends to confuse belief, convic- 
tion, and blur the delicate lines of truth. It is said that 
Htime was made an infidel by just this process. Though 
a believer In Christianity, he was assigned the task, in de- 
bating, of finding evidences against it. Thus, started on 
this line of hunting proof against Christianity, he contin- 
ued until he ended in bald infidelity. Hence the debater 
should be very cautious about arguing against his convic- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

REQUISITES OF, AND GENERAL PRINCIPLES FOR, A 

SPEAKER. 

Physical Elements. — 1. Vigor. A speaker needs vigor 
in both the preparation and the delivery of an address. 
We start with the view that he must he a student, and to 
be a student requires a vigorous and healthy body to stand 
the strain of long stretches of research and thinking. Prep- 
aration often wears strength away before time of delivery. 
Especially is this true in the case of ministers, and more 
especially with the minister who writes his discourse in 
full. The mechanical work of writing joined to thinking 
is very exhausting, and the more so when this is carried 
right up to the point of delivery. The preacher who writes 
until midnight on Saturday, seriously saps the power of 
delivery on Sunday. Force in delivery is a great help to 
force of thought. The execution of the ball does not always 
depend upon the caliber of the gun, but often on the pro- 
jectile force ; so in case of a speaker. Versus this, many 
times the arrow falls short of the mark, not because of want 
of aim and direction, but because of want of strength in the 
arm that draws the bow ; so, a feeble body often works the 
failure of a vigorous brain. 

2. Orace. — Grace is the quality that always pleases, 
sometimes charms and wins. Apollo charms as much by 
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his grace as Hercules awes by his strength. The winning 
grace of that marvelous preacher, Summerfield, added 
much to the effectiveness of his eloquent words. Let every 
speaker bear in mind that this quality is not the endow- 
ment of genius, but is largely the product of attention and 
education. Further, it will be borne in mind that health 
underlies both these qualities of vigor and grace. Hence, 
if not in possession, it is to be most vigilantly sought ; and 
if in possession, most carefully preserved. Mens sana in 
corpore sano, a sound mind in a sound body, embodies 
the highest wisdom on this subject to-day, as it did two 
thousand years ago. Here each, in a large degree, is the 
keeper of his own health. 

3. Personal Presence^ Size. — Size operates both ways. 
A commanding presence wins on first presentation, but 
greatly disappoints if there is not mental power in propor- 
tion. On the other hand, the small body promises less, and 
if the intellect gives more, the contrast works greatly in 
one's favor. While some writers have claimed that the 
great orator must have a large body, we are of the opinion 
that this will not hold as a universal rule. While Webster, 
Pitt, and O'Connell were massive and commanding, Doug- 
las, Curran, and Wilberforce were small. It is not so 
much the container as the thing contained. Mind is still 
the measure of the man. It is well for a rich gem to be 
inclosed in an elegant casket, but it is sadly disappointing 
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when a rich casket is opened and found to be empty, or at 
most to* contain only a trinket. 

Intellectual Elements. 

1. Thinhing. — In a former chapter we fully discussed 
thinking, so that in this connection we need only add that 
there can be no effective speaking without vigorous think- -^ 
ing. People want to know what you think, not what / 
some cyclopaedia, history, or biography says about other 
people's thoughts. The speaker cannot afford to be a sort 
of middleman, merely shipping other people's ideas. Such 
a one can never win high rank as a speaker, though gifted ^ 
with many other graces. First the thinker, then the ? 
speaker. For your encouragement, be it said that this 
power can largely be acquired. The whole school and 
college course is concerned in developing this power. The 
remainder of life is largely concerned in perfecting it. 

2. Oood Judgment or Common Sense. — Closely allied 
to thinking is good judgment or common sense. Essentially 
these are one, functionally they are two. When applied to 
science, art, literature, we call this quality judgment; 
when applied to practical affairs, we call it common sensa 
ITot unfrequently, speakers, like other people, show various 
kinds of sense — Greek sense, Latin sense, mathematical 
sense, but alas I very little common sense. It is sad for ^ 
a speaker when he merits the old farmer's criticism of an 
eminent college professor : " I like to hear that professor 
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speak ; he 's the smartest man I ever saw, but he hasn't a 
plaguy bit of sense." This faculty, xare and valuable as ^ 

it is, is almost wholly the product of culture, hence under 
your own control. 

3. Imagination. — This is the creative faculty, hence pre- 
nfeminently the faculty of the poet, painter, sculptor, and 
i. consequently, in a degree, of the orator, especially those 
J^ aspiring to high oratory or eloquence. To attempt to be 
eloquent, and never original, is like a bird trying to fly 
without wings. By this power, the speaker makes the ab- 
sent present, the ideal real. He makes the hearer see 
'through his ears. It is only the speaker with a vivid im- 
•agination that can make the absent or ideal pass before his 
'audience with the distinctness and the impressiveness of 
the real. His pictures glow, gleam, and live. With the 
unimaginative, the scene is stale, flat, and tiresome. We 
have just said that the imagination is the creative faculty, 
hence it is the faculty that takes old images and combine* 
them into new wholes. It takes the wings from a fairy 
and puts them on a beautiful little boy, and we have a 
Cupid; it places them on a beautiful maiden, and^^^tJ^^^i-^T-T. 
^ have a nymph or an angel. The poet Campbell j^Kig^^ia- 
miliar celestial imagery and gives us the follQ?!(a|ig^J^U- * ^ 
tif ul creation : 

" Venus, throned in clouds of azure hue, 
Flings from her golden urn the vesper d^ 

This is the luminous and ^^^W^fi^£^^<i^o^^ 

7 1. — 
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tion; old materials wrought into new creation. This is 
the work of the poet, but the poet and the orator are close 
kin, and must forever keep within touching distance of 
each other. The orator, like the poet, must at times create. 
He must pass the white light of truth through the prism 
of the imagination, and give us the mellow hues and ever- 
varying tints of the rainbow. 

The Imagination Stirriulates Fueling. — ^We shall fin4 
further on that feeling is indispensable to eloquence, hence 
imagination indirectly aids eloquence. A little psychologic 
knowledge shows that the imagination operates on the 
feelings. Let anyone take a case of anxiety or of distress 
and let imagination dwell upon the dark side, and you will 
see how the "Seeming causes of distress increase in both 
magnitude and number, till your feelings go wild, as if all 
were dread reality. Many, with vivid imaginations and 
delicate sensibilities, have had to turn from these pictures 
to avoid being driven to madness and despair. If, on the 
other hand, the picture be one of delight, the feelings glow 
with ecstasy as if under the spell of a necromancer. 

The Imagination is the Aesthetic Faculty. — It is the es- 
sential faculty of beauty, whether in art, nature, or oratory. 
It directs the sculptor's chisel, tinges the painter's brush, 
enriches the poet's song, and adorns the orator'^ speech. 
The speaker with an imagination will take you through a 
paradise of delights, and add new grace to each form, a 
new tint to each flower; while the speaker without imagi- 
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nation will take you througli the same, and will count and 
number eacli flower as a florist would, or analyze and label 
it like a botanist, — no more. One thrills and delights 
you; the other lulls and tires you. 

Since the ima^nation is so potent a factor in the 
speaker, you are ready to ask if it is a divine gift or 
whether susceptible to development and culture. Both. ^ 
Like all the powers of the mind, it is an endowment, and 
like all powers susceptible of great culture. Its degrees 
of endowment vary, consequently its development under 
culture. To give elaborate rules for this development 
would lead us too far into psychology. A few suggestions 
will suffice: 

Study Art — ^As you look upon a beautiful picture or an 
elegant piece of statuary, try to see something more than 
the artist has given. Also, study nature. However varied 
Nature may be in all her moods and tenses of the beautiful, 
sublime, or awful, you may add something to each. A 
group of flowers may take another tint ; a golden sunset 
may receive another hue; the yawning cavern may have 
greater depth, if you make the effort. This is only an- 
other application of our old law: Exercise gives develop- 
ment. 

Two points should he heeded: Do not allow your imagi- 
nation to run riot, violating all the rules of propriety; 
if so you get monstrosity instead of beauty. Do not repro- 
duce just what you see or hear, whether in art or in nature, 
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for you are then a mere copyist, not an originator. A 
copyist at twilight hour might give yon "birds," "sky,''' 
and "sea," but an originator would give you out of the 
same material: 

** The twilight hours like birds flew by. 
As silent and as free; 
Ten thousand stars are in the sky. 
Ten thousand in the sea.'' 

This is not description, but creation; old material wrought 
by imagination into new'and beautiful form. The speaker 
who would please and delight his hearers, as well as in- 
struct them, must cultivate and use his imagination. If 
anyone wants further proof of the utility of this faculty, 
I refer him to the ancient poets and orators, and preemi- 
nently to the Bible — the prophecies, psalms, and revela- 
tion. It is my belief that when God inspired the prophets 
for the revelation of truth. He also inspired their imagi- 
nations to adorn it. 

4. Feeling, Passion. — The feelings or passions are in- 
dispensable elements in eloquence. A few postulates will, 
we trust, make this clear: 

Feeling is catching, — a tear begets a tear; a smile, a 
smile ; joy, joy ; anger, anger ; etc. 

The speaker who feels will make his audience feel Thifl 
feeling coupled with great thought is the basis of eloquence, 
and if gilded with imagination, and energized by impress- 
ive delivery, it is the arch and crown of eloquence. Hence 
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the law : Feeling is an indispensable element of eloquence. 
Therefore, the orator must feel deeply and strongly. At 
times, his blood must boil like a caldron, his heart and 
brain glow like a furnace. The Eoman poet, Horace, ex- 
pressed this for all ages: '* 8ivis me flere, dolendum est 
primum ipse tibi.^^ " If you wish me to weep, you your- 
self must grieve first,'' or (a little freer), " If you wish me 
to feel, you must feel first." Paul, in his tender humani- 
ties, embodies the same law in the inverted order, "Re- 
joice with them that rejoice, and weep with them that 

weep." 

Endowment and Development. 

"We have just said that the orator who would reach elo- 

• 

quence must feel deeply and strongly. This raises the 
same question as in the case of the imagination, whether 
feeling is an endowment or the product of culture. As in 
that case, we answer : Both. All people will recognize that, 
in its milder forms, feeling is an endowment. Any man, 
woman, or child can feel enough to be pettish and snappish, 
but not all can rise to that tempest of feeling that sweeps all 
before it, blasting by lightning-stroke what it does not up- 
root or tear asunder. This higher power has to be devel- 
oped just as other powers. This can be temporarily ac- 
complished by meditating on the facts or circumstances. 
Tor instance, the occasion is the funeral of a public man. 
By carefully studying the solemnities of death in general, 
and death in this particular case, the loss to the public, 
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the deeper loss to the family, you will open the fountains 
of feeling. Add to this, the deep grief that comes to wife 
and to children in the loss of support and companionship, 
then in imagination see the strong form prostrate, the elo- 
quent lips still, the warm heart cold in death, and your 
feelings will be stirred, unless you are marble. Again, you 
may wish to impress the audience with the nobler quali- 
ties of his life, struggles, self-sacrifice, generosity. As 
you hold these before you, your heart will warm with the 
same feelings and your tongue will grow eloquent. Hap- 
pily, this is nature's law — "As we meditate, the fire 
bums.'' 

Feeling can be permanently developed like judgment, rea- 
son, and memory, by exercising the different classes of 
feeling on their appropriate objects. This development 
may be carried to the point where the feeling will respond 
promptly, may I say instantly, when the occasion is pre- 
sented. Let the moral faculty (conscience) be exercised 
on moral subjects, and a more delicate sense of right and 
wrong will be developed. Let pity or compassion be exer- 
cised on subjects of distress, studying the causes, extent 
and means of relief, and there will come ^tenderness for all 
sufferers. If habitually kept up, it will take out the '^stony 
heart " and put in a heart of flesh. By thus passing round 
the mystic circle of feeling, the whole man may be de- 
veloped into that noble fellow-feeling that quickly responds 
to the sorrows and woes, or the joys and hopes of others, 
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" weeping with those that weep," and " rejoicing with those 
that rejoice/' Here, 

"One touch of nature makes the whole world kin." 

Herein lies much of the tragedian's power. He deals 
largely with feeling: he lives it, i.e., meditates his char- 
acter until his feelings are stirred as were those^of the in- 
dividual he portrays. Shakespeare makes Hamlet, in la- 
menting his lack of feeling in not avenging his father's 
murder, thus exclaim, as he contrasts himself with actors : 

" Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave am I ! 

Is it not monstrous that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his sou] so to his own conceit i 

That from her working all his visage wann'd, 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in's aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 

With forms to his conceit." 

t 

If his hero shed tears, the player did the same ; had he 
a broken voice and choked utterance, or a pale visage and 
trembling frame, the actor had the same. In this play, 
imagination is a potent factor, as we indicated in a previous 
section. It holds the picture before the mind until the 
feelings are informed and stirred, and seek expression 
through the bodily organism, as voice, face, eye, hand, etc. 
Two things are to be observed here : the mystic and sym- 
bolic language in the expression of feeling or passion. 
It will be seen that in our selection the outward symbols of 
inward states are "tears," "broken voice," "distracted 
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aspect," etc. Many times a speaker overlooks these, some- 
times even supposing them useless or unworthy, and con- 
sequently he fails to move his audience as theme and occa- 
sion demand. The tragedian uses these, and his audiences 
listen with pleasure, and come again. The average man 
loves to be moved and excited, irrespective of cause or ob- 
ject, and often pronounces an address good or bad, accord- 
ing to the feeling it has awakened. 

2. These feelings Should be real, not feigned. It ought to 
go without argument, that no speaker can show feigned 
feeling with the same force that he can real feeling. Even 
children see through pretenses. Said a little girl, as she 
listened to a man in prayer : 

" Mamma, is that man trying to deceive God ? " 
" My child, what makes you talk that way ? " 
" Why, mamma, didn't you hear his voice ? " 
It was the prayer of one whom the people regarded as 
a hypocrite ; hence the law of effective feeling is : Be rather 
than seem. Here we reach the deep element of character. 
This is of such profound significance to the speaker that we 
give it a separate place further on. It is believed that even 
the tragedian, though not always noted for high character, 
is sincere in his feelings, i. e., really feels what he portrays, 
rather than seems or feigns. Touching this, Cicero says 
of a certain actor, " Even the player who pronounced these 
words every day could not deliver them effectively without 
a feeling of real grief." "I have often seen actors," says 
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Quintilian, " after going through some distressing scene, 
quit the stage in tears/^ Walker says, in his Elocution, 
" I have seen Power so overwhelmed with grief as to be 
incapable of expressing himself in the most effective man- 
ner.'^ 

If this be true of the tragedian dealing with fiction, what 
of the speaker, especially the minister, who deals with the 
most weighty and solemn truth? O man of God! feel 
for your fellow-men, then speak as you feel, and men will 
be moved, won, saved. How can a man, interpenetrated 
with the solemn teachings of the Gospel, his soul as a con- 
cave mirror receiving the focalized rays of truth, fall to 
be stirred to the depths of his emotional nature ? If his 
" lips are touched with a live coal from off the altar," ^nd 
his heart touched with the Holy Ghost, he should "cry 
aloud and spare not." 

A critic of ministers affirms : " The actor delivers his 
fiction as if it were the most solemn truth ; while the min- 
ister declares the most solemn truth as if it were fiction." 
While I do not believe this true of ministers in general, 
yet if true of but one in a thousand, let that one at once 
" repent and do his first works over." 

If the voice of history be not misleading, the Fathers of 
the church used this element, feeling, much more than is 
done now, and with greater effect. They burned as well as 
argued their way into men's hearts and consciences, speak- 
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ing as if moved by the Holy Ghost So spake the prophets 
and the apostles before them ; so let men speak to-day. 

5. Aim or Object. — In all rational speaking there must 
be an aim, some definite thing to be accomplished. This 
aim is usually given under four heads: To instruct, to 
convince, to excite, to persuade. We think one of a lower 
order, also one of a higher, may be added, — to please, and 
to stimulate to action. This last is the crowning work of 
the orator, and is reached through the others, to please or 
gain good- will, to instruct, to convince, to excite or arouse ; 
then stimulate to action. The last two often blend ; some- 
tiines excitation supersedes stimulation to action. Notably 
was this the case in Antony's oration over Caesar's body! 
He first addressed the reason of the mob, presenting ar- 
gument to show that Caesar was not " ambitious " as 
charged by Brutus. He then hastens to show his own 
grief, and through this to awaken feeling or pity; then 
moves quickly to "the will," wherein Caesar has made 
them "his heirs." This excites their gratitude, which 
easily ripens into love. He then shows the rent mantle, 
and reaches his climax by showing the dead body marred 
by traitors. With this, the excited feelings of his hearers 
leap into action, as they cry: 

"Revenge! About! Seek! Burn! Fire! Kill! Slay! 
Let not a traitor live! " 

So thoroughly were they aroused to action, that Antony 
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-stopped them, saying, " Stay, countrymen." After an- 
other touch of the magic power of the orator, the reading 
of the will, he sees victory complete, and so without a word 
of persuasion, or even a hint as to whaj; they should do, 
he hears the citizens shout: 

''Go! Pluck down benches, forms, windows, any thing! " 

He complacently and triumphantly lets us know, in his 
closing words, that his aim has been reached : 

"Mischief, thou art afoot. 
Take thou what course thou wilt! " 

The Pulpit. — The pulpit, in revivals, is a good illus- 
tration of persuasion. The preacher first instructs as to 
the law, doctrine, duty, — intensifying, if possible, instruc- 
tion into conviction, then awakening a desire for a better 
life. This done, he quickly appeals to action. " Now is 
the accepted time;" "Now is the day of salvation;" 
" Turn ye, turn ye ; why will ye die ? " Thousands upon 
thousands have felt these distinct steps or stages, as the 
minister has held the flaming truths before the doubting 
and the halting. They have also realized keenly the great 
guM that lay between conviction and action. The vacil- 
lating man has stood for days, months, even years on the 
very brink of that gulf, and never taken a step toward 
crossing. Here is often a test of the highest ability of the 
speaker, namely, to excite, to arouse to action. Victory is, 
however, won by the speaker and the halting hearer, when 
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he says in the language of the Prodigal Son, " I will arise 
and go to my father's house " — action. 

In Affairs. — The same steps, in affairs of life. A new- 
enterprise is proposed in the community; a meeting is 
called, speeches are made, informing the people as to de- 
mand, cost, practicability. Sometimes the information 
produces conviction. If so, the next step is to awaken de- 
sire. This desire may lie in utility, pride, or benevolence. 
If all these are strong enough, action follows ; but if not, 
excitation and persuasion must be used. 

In the greater part of speaking, the aim is action. Be- 
fore a court, it is a verdict for your client — the action of 
the judge or jury. In the legislature, it is the passage 
or the defeat of a bill — a vote of that body. In a political 
campaign, it is the election of one man or party, and the 
defeat of the other, by the action of the people, viz., their 
votes. 

In view of the above, it is obvious that the speaker must 
clearly know his aim and the means to secure, that aim. 
While every speaker has to deal more or less with all of 
these, many succeed in certain ones better that in others. 
While Daniel Webster and Chief Justice Marshall suc- 
ceeded much better in instruction and in conviction, Ruf us 
Choate and Patrick Henry excelled in excitation and in 
persuasion. With the professional speaker a grave ques- 
tion arises here, Which is my field ? To enter a discussion 
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of individual temperaments, tastes, and talents, would lead 
us too far from our line of work, so we can only echo with 
the Greeks and the wise men of all ages : " Know thyself/' 
Pope expresses it more fully, thus : 

" Know then thyself, presume not God to scan ; 
The proper study of mankind is man." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

VARIETY, AND PREPARATION FOR DELIVERY. 

These are two additional elements in public speaking 
that we have not yet considered, but which go toward com- 
pleting the intellectual ensemble, viz. : variety, and final 
preparation for delivery. 

I. Variety. 

Variety is of wide range, relating alike to persons, 
matter, and manner. Nature illustrates this. She is full 
of variety — hill and dalej flower and fruit, sunshine and 
shadow, spring and autumn, all proclaiming change, va- 
riety. Life is the same — to-day joy, to-morrow sorrow, 
to-day prosperity, to-morrow adversity, on through the di- 
verse range of human experience. Hence the speaker gets 
his law; doubly so when it is remembered that he is 
sweeping that "mystic harp of a thousand strings," the 
human soul, and that each chord must receive a different 
touch from the player's hand, to bring forth the hidden 
music. The speaker is that player. What a wide variety 
is needed I 

Among the multiplied elements under this head, we no- 
tice only a few: 

1. Illustration. — Few things so interest the average 
hearer as an apt illustration. Facts and arguments may 
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be forgotten, but the illustration remains. These are the 
hooks and eyes of the discourse, " the nails fastened by the 
master of assemblies." These must come from wide 
sources; hence large knowledge, broad learning is neces- 
sary. A few stale incidents and a few newspaper clippings 
will not do. The need is for the ripest culture of the 
schools, the colleges, and the universities if possible, so 
tliat he may be able to draw from science, history, art, 
literature, politics, and religion, the widest realm of 
knowledge. Here as elsewhere, nil a nihilo, out of nothing 
comes nothing. He who has read Henry Ward Beecher's 
sermons, or Edmund Burke's speeches, hardly needs to be 
told of the richness and the variety of illustration, — at 
one time from botany, the next time from astronomy, the 
next from the rocks beneath, from the blacksmith, sailor, 
miner, etc. These come only from knowledge, and so it 
ought to go without saying, that the speaker needs the 
largest knowledge, the widest culture possible. Hence, if 
I were here permitted, I would exhort every young man 
or woman seeking the field of speaking as a business (espe- 
cially the pulpit), if possible, to first take a broad course of 
culture in a college or a university. To escape the super- 
ficial rush so common to-day and so fatal to many a young 
man's success, I would have him seriously consider the 
words of Milton. After Milton had spent seven years in 
college and five more at home in study, some friends, think- 
ing he was wasting his time, asked when he was going to 
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leave his studies and come into the world for work. His 
simple and profound answer was, " I care not how late I 
come, so I come ' fit/ " The sledge-hammer word of that 
answer is, fit. Ponder it. 

2. Climax. — ^A second element in variety is climax. 
This may be defined as waves or breaks in the. discourse. 
Dead-levels are objectionable-'in speeches as well as in 
landscapes. To avoid these, the speaker should arrange 
for several climaxes in each animated discourse of thirty 
or forty minutes. These ai^ a species of peroration, i. e., 
in force, profundity, originality, or something that strongly 
arrests the attention of the hearer. After these, the speaker 
descends in both manner and tone to the level whence he 
started. One of the most effective means of making this 
descent is to drop into a conversational tone. 

3. Colloquial Tone. — The speaker will find that the in- 
terest awakened in the ascent is best preserved by descent 
to a colloquial tone. The contrast impresses. iJ^o tone 
brings the audience so close to the speaker as the talking 
tone. This descent is not always easy; it is sometimes 
very abrupt and disagreeable where there has not been 
training. I knew a minister who had preached twenty 
years, and who said he never could descend in his discourse 
until he reached the end. This is very unfortunate. It is 
a high-level monotony, as complete as if it were of a low 
level. If all the earth were pulled up to the level of Mont 
Blanc, we would have a dead-level at the top. If anyone 
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is addicted to this evil, let him listen to the " rain on the 
roof/^ or the "roar of a waterfall," and he will have a 
fair illustration of the effect of his speech or sermon upon 
his audience. Pray you avoid it. 

4. Honesty, Sincerity. — Quintilian and others have 
gravely questioned whether eloquence be not more a virtue 
than an art. " 'T is said that Pericles, pagan as he was, 
never arose to address an audience that he did not put up 
a prayer to the gods that he ' might say nothing hurtful to 
the state.^ " No man ought to speak on great themes with- 
out solemnly desiring that he may say nothing hurtful to 
the truth and the interests of his fellow-men. If a man 
holds himself responsible for his deeds and influence, 
how can he use this mighty agent, speech, and not feel re- 
sponsible for what he utters ? I cannot conceive of an hon- 
est man's speaking on any serious occasion, who does not 
aim to influence his fellow-men for good. This so, can 
we demand anything less of him than honesty, sincerity ? 
This we ask as due to both truth and feis hearers. We 
further ask it as due himself as a speaker. It is an ele- 
ment of oratorio success that no speaker can afford to neg- 
lect. Negatively, let the audience doubt the honesty of a 
speaker and all he says is taken with distrust. Talent, 
learning, brilliancy, will not overcome this. Even though 
he have no selfish nor ulterior end in view, still he is dis- 
trusted. Woe to the minister or even the moral teacher 
—8 
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when lie is believed to be insincere. He may be as polished 
as Chesterfield and as eloquent as Pitt, yet all his work will 
come to naught, and himself to grief. Affirmatively, the 
very plain man with very little learning, if known to be 
honest and seeking the welfare of his fellow-men, will 
wield more influence than the eloquent speaker who is 
known to be dishonest. Character is more than rhetoric, 
integrity more than logic. Hence, we insist on this crown- 
ing element of oratory, viz., honesty, sincerity, uprightness 
of character. Never, dear reader, let the golden words of 
your speech be used to tarnish truth or to gild error. 

m 

II. Preparation for Delivery. 

The address prepared with the points noted above, and 

those in a former chapter, there remains a final preparation 

for delivery — the last drill of the army before the battle. 

This preparation is double, both physical and intellectual. 

1. Body. — ^As stated before, the body should be healthy 
and vigorous. It is this power that gives momentum to 
the thought, the powder behind the ball that sends it crash- 
ing through the " buirs-eye." While this health and vigor 
should be a constant capital, yet on great occasions, special 
preparation is needed. Among the best means to this end 
is complete rest, bodily and mental. To secure this com- 
pletely, sleep is best. It tends to quiet the agitation so 
common before speaking. Complete rest can be attained 
by no other means. As a rule, this should be taken only 
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an hour or two before speaking. If too nervous to sleep, 
try the nearest thing to sleep — absolute quiet, and if need 
be on a lounge or a bed and in a darkened room. If these 
cannot be secured, then alone in a grove, or in the next 
best place you can find. At all events, avoid the bad habit 
of prolonged talks just before speaking. Social customs 
often press this upon the speaker, xmless he resolutely sets 
himself against it. If the occasion be an oratorical con- 
test wherein the voice is to be judged, the vocal organs 
ought by all means to be rested two or three hours before 
speaking. Fatigue through long conversation often seri- 
ously impairs both fullness and resonance of tone. Diet 
should also be observed. In this, each person must be a 
law unto himself, one requiring abstinence, another a full 
meal, another the stimulus of strong tea, coffee, etc. The 
difference arises largely from one's physical condition and 
former habits ; hence, " know thyself." We have no rule 
for condiments, as troches, lemons, eggs, sugar, etc., save 
the negative rule — do not touch intoxicants. The day 
was when these last were used, and, consequently, when 
maudlin speeches were made ; but happily that day is al- 
most past. 'Not only for conscience sake, but for oratori- 
cal effect, avoid them. So subtle is this demon, alcohol, 
that you never know what he will do, whether inspire and 
lift you, or whether dull and down you. Shun it as poison, 

2. Intellectual. — ^An important intellectual preparation 
is to be made just before speaking, even after ascending the 
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platform. This is to concentrate the thought on the strong 
points of the address. If it be an extempore address, re- 
view clearly the subdivisions, making, if possible, a vivid 
transcript of the same upon the brain, so that all may 
stand before the mind as a perfect whole, yet distinct in 
aU its parts. The powers of the mind, yea, the whole^ 
being, should, so to speak, be gathered together and 'held 
like a hound in leash, ready to spring forward at the word 
of <K)mmand. By this, we do not mean excitement, but 
concentrated power in hand, ready to be hurled when the 
moment of action comes. In a word, concentration is the 
antecedent of force. This concentration has another great 
advantage, viz., to withdraw thought from self, thus pre- 
venting self -consciousness, and, consequently, artificiality, 
awkwardness, confusion. These last are serious, sometimes 
fatal ; they must be avoided at all hazards. Concentration 
is the remedy; concentration on two things, theme and 
audience. This can be done but imperfectly at first, but 
time and experience, aided by firmness, will conquer. 

You are now on your feet, a warrior girded for the 
battle — a battle before which many as brave as you have 
trembled, and some have shrunk in dismay. In view of all 
that has been said, directly and indirectly, and of the more 
important fact that much of this subject of delivery falls 
strictly within the province of elocution, little more need 
be said. We give, therefore, in substance, a summary of 
rules given by another: (1) Begin low. (2) Go slow. (3) 
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Rise higher. (4) Take fire. (5) When most oppressed, be 
self-possessed. 

Touching this last, Shakespeare says, " In the very tor- 
rent, tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind of your passion, 
yon must beget a temperance that will give it 'smooth- 
ness.'" 

III. Chapteb op Don'ts. 

We append a few Don'ts, which all come under the law 
that whatever diverts the attention of the audience from 
the thought is loss. 

1. Don't annoy your audience by clearing your throat 
after beginning to speak. This should be done before en- 
tering the room. Musicians do not tune their pianos in the 
presence of their audience. 

2. Don't drink while speaking, unless you are ill. 

3. Don't play with your watch-chain, twirl your pencil, 
or toy with your handkerchief. 

4. Don't run your fingers through your hair, or put 
your hands in you^ pockets. 

5. Don't hang or lounge on the table or desk as if you 
were tired or sick. 

6. Don't vibrate from one end of the table or desk to 
the other with the uniformity of a pendulum. 

7. Don't keep your eyes on the ceiling, floor, or wall, 
but on your audience. 

8. Don't scream at your audience as if they were deaf; 
and don't whisper to them as if telling secrets. 
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9. DonH declaim^ but speak. 

10. Don't fall into a monotone, i. e., don't use the same 
pitch, force, or rate for any considerable time. 

11. Don't use all smooth tones as if coaxing your audi- 
ence, nor all harsh ones as if scolding them. 

12. Don't sway the body as a pendulum; never stand 
motionless as a statue. 

Shakespeare says: Don't "saw the air too much with 
your hand," i. e.y gesture too much. " Be not too tame, 
neither." i . ' 

13. Don't fail to stand before this mirror of "Don'ts," 
and criticise yourself closely and correct yourself severely. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RULES OF BUSINESS IN DELIBERATIVE BODIES. 

Whebeas almost every citizen in this country of free 
speech is called on, at times, to engage in discussion in 
gome form or other, at town meetings, conventions, synods, 
dubs, debating societies, literary societies, lodges, etc,, it 
seems desirable to insert a few rules for beginners. These 
rules are intended to be simply " first steps " in deliberative 
bodies. Fuller information is contained in such works as 
" Eobert's Eules of Order,'^ " Eeed's Eules," " Oushing's 
Manual," " Jefferson's Manual," " Eules of the House of 
Congress," etc. 

I. Tempoeaey Meeting. 

When a temporary meeting of citizens, students, church 
members, etc., is desired, a call is made by one or more 
persons by posters or by announcement at some public meet- 
ing. This call should state the time, object, and place of 
meeting. 

When assembled, some one who made the call rises and 
calls the meeting to order and nominates Mr. A as chair- 
man of the meeting, and calls for a vote. 

The motion carried, he invites Mr. A to come forward 
and take the chair. The chairman at once says that the 
next business in order is the appointment of a secretary. 
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Then some one should move that Mr. B serve as secretary. 
This seconded, the chairman waits a moment for other nom- 
inations, then puts the vote on the first one nominated. If 
not carried, he calls for a vote on the next one, if there be 
such ; if there be no one, he calls for a new nomination 
until appointment is made. The secretary being elected, 
he takes his seat near the chairman, and keeps a record of 
the proceedings of the meeting. -This record is more or less 
full according to the business transacted. 

Business. 

At this point the chairman says, " The meeting is no^r 
ready for business," or "What is the further pleasure of 
the meeting ? " or words to that effect. There are several 
ways of getting business before the meeting. The chairman 
may call some one to state the object of the meeting. In 
case of a printed call, the chairman may read that call, 
which may serve as a basis of business. Some one who 
joined in the call may have prepared an outline of busi- 
ness. Kising and addressing the chair, he says in substance, 
" To facilitate the business of the meeting, I have prepared 
an outline, which I will read if desired." If this impresses 
some one favorably, he moves the adoption of the same, or 
moves that it be considered ; or, in the absence of a motion, 
the chairman says, " The subject is before you for your 
consideration." 
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Committee. 

In a more formal meeting, some one moves tliat a com- 
mittee be appointed to prepare business for the meeting. 
This committee may be appointed by the chairman, or 
nominated by the meeting and voted npon. Immediately 
after the appointment the committee retires, and with as 
mnch dispatch as possible prepares its report, the member 
first appointed acting as chairman. While the committee 
is out, the meeting may transact temporary business, as 
fixing place for another meeting, collecting funds to pay 
expenses, etc. It is quite common, however, to call upon 
some one to speak. As soon as the report is ready the com- 
mittee returns, and the chairman announces that the com- 
mittee is ready to report, whereupon the chairman of the 
committee reads and hands the report to the chairman or 
the secretary. The chairman then says, " You have heard 
the report; what disposition shall be made of it?" or, 
"What is your pleasure concerning the report ? " Some one 
should at once move one of the following:* (1) That the 
report be adopted as read ; (2) that the report be considered 
and adopted, section by section {seriatim). The chairman 
thereupon says the report is open for discussion. Under the 
first motion, the discussion may be somewhat miscellaneous, 

^ 

* The motion often made to reoeiye the report and discharge the committee U 
enperflnons ; the reading of the report puts It In imssesslon of the meeting, and receiy- 
ing it can do no more. The presentation of the report f alfllled the daty of the com- 
mittee, and consequently they are no longer a committee, hence do not need to be 
discharged, — cannot be. They maybe thanked for their prompt and faithful work, 
or censured if their work was tardy or Imperfect. 
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touching various parts of the report, for or against. Under 
the second motion, the first section is read by the chairman 
or the secretary, or, if badly written, by the chairman of 
the conmiittee, whereupon the chairman of the meeting asks 
if there are any amendments to be made, or anything to be 
said on the section. If not, he puts it to vote. This section 
disposed of, the next section is treated in the same way, 
and so on to the end. After the last vote, the chairman 
announces that the report is adopted. It must be observed 
that every section may be amended or stricken out, and 
another substituted, or a substitute may be offered for the 
whole. 

Close. — This closes the business of the meeting, save 
that another meeting may be needed, and if so, the time and 
the place must be determined. If not, the matter must be 
left with the chairman or a committee appointed for that 
purpose. Special work may be desired for next meeting, 
such as the presentation of facts not now before the meet- 
ing. In that case, a committee should be appointed to 
secure and present such facts. Other details may need 
attention. These attended to, the meeting on motion ad- 
journs to meet at such time as may be decided. If no 
other meeting is desired, the adjournment is sine die. In 
this case, the proposed business has been completed, or the 
enterprise is considered impracticable or undesirable, and 
so is abandoned. 
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n. Tbrmajstent Organization. 

Meetings almost without mimber are called with a view 
to permanent organization ; e. g., literary societies, debat- 
ing clubs, boards of trade, humane, temperance, benevolent, 
missionary societies, etc. For the purpose of effecting a 
permanent organization, a meeting is called and conducted 
as the one described above, till it is decided to form a per- 
manent organization. The vote is usually in this form: 
'^ Resolved J That it is the sense of this meeting that a per- 
manent organization known as the [here insert the name] 
siiould now be formed." 

The above resolution adopted, the next step is to appoint 
a committee of three or five to prepare a constitution and 
by-laws and report same at next meeting. The member 
firit named in appointment is expected to act as chairman ; 
hence calls the committee together, presides at its meeting 
or meetings and makes the report. Unless a member or 
members of the committee are familiar with constitutions 
of like societies, the procuring of such a constitution for 
guidance is desired. As help, however, in this work, the 
following points are suggested : 

Art. I. Name of the society. 

Art. II. Object 

Art. III. Membership, i. e., who are entitled to become 
members. 

Art. rV. Officers, their duties, mode of election, and 
term of service. 
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Art. V. Amendments — how made. 
Art. VI. Number necessary to do business, called a 
quorum. 

By-laws relate to details, as time of meeting, character 
of exercises, dues, deportment or order of members, etc. 
It is quite usual to let the by-laws grow out of the experi- 
ence of the society, a kind of evolution, and then adopt 
them as the occasion arises. 

Second Meeting. — The officers of the preceding meeting 
serve until permanent officers are elected. The method of 
procedure at the second meeting is as follows : Chairman 
calls meeting to order, and asks secretary to read minutes 
of preceding meeting. This done, he asks " if there is any 
correction." If any member discovers an error, he states 
it, and chairman says, " Secretary will correct." Chairman 
then says, "Minutes will staiid approved as corrected." 
Some societies have the useless habit of a vote on the min- 
utes. This is a loss of time, and superfluous. The next 
business is the report of the committee on constitution and 
by-laws. The chairman of the meeting announces it, 
whereupon the chairman of the committee at once steps 
to the front and reads report. If the chairman of the com- 
mittee wishes to be formal, he says, " I am directed by your 
committee on constitution and by-laws to make the follow- 
ing report." The report read,'it is handed to the chair- 
man of the meeting, who says, in substance, " What is your 
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pleasure concerning the report ? '' Some one should at once 
move that the report be considered and adopted article by 
article. This carried, the chairman reads or directs the 
secretary to read the first article, and then announces it 
open for di^ussion and for amendment. Members then 
proceed to discuss, amend, substitute, etc., as the case seems 
to demand. After reasonable time for this work, the chair- 
man asks if the meeting is ready for the vote, and if no 
member rises to speak, he puts the question. No motion 
is necessary. The next article is taken up and treated' in 
the same manner. The third the same, and so on to the 
close, when the chairman announces the constitution 
adopted. A superfluous vote is often taken here, viz., 
" That we adopt the constitution as a whole.^^ The sum 
of all the parts is the whole, and all the parts have just 
been adopted. If the by-laws are reported, they may be 
adopted in the same manner, but as they are of minor rank, 
they may be adopted as a whole and without discussion, as 
taste and time may determine. 

Recess. — It is usual at this stage to take a short recess, 
to give an opportunity to sign the constitution and pay 
initiation fees if there be any. This done, the chairman 
calls the meeting to order and says, " The next business is 
the election of permanent officers.'^ It is customary to 
make nominations either by members or by a committee 
appointed for that purpose, after which they are voted upon 
in the manner prescribed by the constitution. Sometimes 
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members wish to be very independent and vote without 
nominations. This only consumes time. If the vote is by 
ballot, the chairman appoints a teller to help the secretary 
count the votes. The votes counted, the chairman an- 
nounces the result, and immediately invites the new offi- 
cers to come forward and occupy their places. Usually 
they decline, asking to be excused till next meeting. In 
this speech-making age, the chairman or president-elect, 
on taking the chair, usually makes a speech. 

If the society be literary, intending regular work, as 
recitations, essays, orations, debates, etc, a committee 
should be appointed to classify members and assign work 
for next nieeting. The organization, as usually made, is 
then complete, and the society adjourns till the time of 
regular meeting. 

Duties of Officers, — ^It is the duty of the chairman (1) 
to call the meeting to order at the time fixed; (2) to pre- 
side at all meetings when it is possible to be present (in 
his absence the vice-president presides) ; (3) to announce 
the business before the society ; (4) to put all motions or 
resolutions offered by members ; (5) to preserve order and 
enforce all laws and rules; (6) to decide cases of appeal. 
He has two main privileges: he may vote if he desires, 
and may speak on any business before the society, but 
must leave the chair and call a member to take his place. 
This last privilege should be used sparingly. In both 
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houses of Congress, the presiding officer occasionally leaves 
the chair to make a speech. 

The secretary keeps a record of the proceedings of the 
meeting ; e. g.y names of speakers and petitions presented, 
resolutions adopted or referred to committees, conmiittees 
appointed and duties assigned, new business introduced or 
ordered, etc. Each must decide in a degree for himself or 
herself, unless the society gives special direction. 

The treasurer keeps an accurate account of all moneys 
received and from whom, all paid out and for what, and 
reports at the close of his term of office, or at any time 
the society may call for it. 

Committees are to discharge faithfully all the duties as- 
signed by the society or the by-laws, and report results to 
the society, never transcending their prescribed powers save 
by direction of the society or a superior officer. 

If the society be literary, there is usually a prescribed 
course of exercise, called "regular," after which comes 
miscellaneous or irregular business, as reports of commit- 
tees, petitions, requests, etc. 

Motions. — ^We often hear the terms "motions" and "res- 
olutions " used interchangeably ; the latter, however, is the 
more formal, and is seldom or never applied to propositions 
Stated orally. By means of these two acts the great body 
of miscellaneous business is introduced for consideration, 
unless it be a legislative body, — then by bill or ordinance. 
The member wishing to introduce business first addresses 
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the chairman, saying in substance, " I move that," etc., or 
" I wish to introduce the following resolution [or resolu- 
tions] : Resolved, That," etc., repeating the word " re- 
solved " with each proposition. These he reads, and when 
seconded he hands them to the secretary and proceeds to 
give reasons for their adoption. Other members speak 
for or against these resolutions, as their judgment dictates. 
These may be modified or disposed of in various ways 
as follows: (1) The society may vote upon these as pre- 
sented. (2) They may be amended by adding or by strik- 
ing out a word or words, or both ; by substituting a differ- 
ent resolution; by dividing the resolutions and voting on 
a part at a time ; they may be committed, i. e., sent to a 
committee to consider and to report at a subsequent meet- 
ing; action may be deferred temporarily or permanently. 
This is done by laying the motion on the table, or post- 
poning its discussion to a definite time, or postponing in- 
definitely. The society may not have time to consider the 
matter now, nor possess requisite facts; so the matter is 
laid upon the table, or postponed as above stated. 

The motion " to lay on the table " is not debatable, and 
has two purposes, to pass the matter over to a more suitable 
time, very similar in purpose to a postponement to a defi- 
nite time, or to suppress the matter entirely. This is a 
very general motion of those who wish to defeat the matter 
permanently. Sometimes the motion to postpone indefi- 
nitely is used instead. The object of this latter is to kill 
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the motion during the present session. All these motions 
are debatable save the one to lay oji the table. 

To consider the rank these motions hold to each other, 
and the special privileges given the mover, would carry us 
beyond " first steps " ; so we leave them for discussion in 
larger works. 

Amendments, — As many amendments can be made as 
members wish. An amendment to an amendment, however, 
cannot be amended. Confusion would result. A substitute 
may be offered for this last amendment, and this substitute 
may be amended. (See Rule 19, House of Congress.)' 
The last nlust be disposed of first ; and the next to the last 
next, and so on to the first or main question. Their order 
of disposal may be illustrated by cups of unequal size. 
Number these cups, beginning with the largest, 1, 2, 3, 
respectively. Put 3 into 2 ; these two into 1. Thus, all 
are in one, and are to be accepted or rejected, i, 6., voted 
in or out. 

Committees. — Ther^ are only two kinds of committees, 
" select '^ and " standing." The first of these is selected 
by the society or the president, for some special work, and 
has existence only till the completion of that work, unless 
revived by order of the society. They may be appointed 
to carry out specific work, as the purchase of books, fur- 
niture, apparatus; or to confer with a business house,, 
speaker, etc. ; sometimes to investigate facts relating tO' 

—9 
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some proposed action, as cost, expediency, constitutionality, 
etc. A standing committee has an existence under the 
constitution or the by-laws, and usually serves the same 
. term as the other officers. Its duties are prescribed, and it 
performs these without specific direction from the society. 
In legislative bodies certain classes of questions and bills 
go to these committees for further investigation. Consti- 
tutional questions go to the committee on judiciary ; finan- 
cial questions to the committee on finance ; appropriations 
to the committee on ways and means ; and so on through 
the list. Every committee, if honest and intelligent, is a 
very great help to legislation. These committees have 
more time than the body of members in session, hence can 
search documents, constitutions, records, etc., and gather 
valuable facts in detail. In legislative bodies, it is no 
small part of the work to know what legislation has gone 
before on the subject in hand, and often a more difficult 
problem to know whether the proposed legislation is within 
the limits of the constitution. These subjects must go to 
a committee that has time and ability to investigate th^n. 

Bepobts of Committees. 

The report, as heretofore indicated, is to be made to the 
society, legislature, etc., by the chairman. In permanent 
organizations, the report is sometimes called for by the 
president, or by formal resolution.^ The chairman reads 
tibe report, save in legislative bodies, where a clerk reads 
all matter of the body. The organization may proceed 
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to discuss and dispose of it, or may postpone it to a 
more convenient time, or may refer it back to the committee 
with instructions to make further investigations, modifica- 
tions, additions, etc. If not so referred, if the committee 
be select or special, it is discharged without action on the 
part of the organization. 

Previous Question. — ^When members feel that discussion 
has continued long enough, they call out " Question,'' but 
as this is not always effective, the "previous question'' 
(main question) is moved. As soon as this is done, the 
chairman says, "Shall the main question now be put?" 
If this is carried by a two-thirds vote, the vote is imme- 
diately taken on the main question, unless the member who 
introduced the resolution or made report of the committee, 
eta, claims his right to close the discussion. In that event 
he speaks, and at the close of his speech the vote is at once 
taken. If carried, debate ceases ; if not -carried, it con- 
tinues as before. The previous question is neither amend- 
able nor debatable. It means : Stop speaking and vote. 

Appeal. — ^An appeal from the decision of the chair may 
be made by any member. In this case the chairman says, 
" Shall the decision of the chair stand ? " Before the vote 
id taken, the chairman may give his reasons for his de- 
cision, but it is not debatable by others when it relates " to 
transgressions of rules of speaking,'' " indecorum," " pri- 
ority of business," or "when made during the pendency 
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of the previous question." In graver questions, debate is 
allowed. 

Special business sometimes demands attention in tbe 
midst of regular business, whereupon a member moves ^^ a 
suspension of the rules,^' or "of the order of business," 
giving brief reasons for same. This question not being de- 
batable, the motion is at once put, and if carried by a two- 
thirds vote the suspension is made till the proposed busi- 
ness is transacted. The same result is sometimes reached 
through the " question of privilege." 

Limit to Speeches. — To avoid unduly long speeches and 
sometimes hard feelings, every society should fix the maxi- 
mum time-limit of speeches in all miscellaneous business. 
Without this limit, members may, in their zeal, overrun 
all propriety, at times even use their privilege to defeat a 
vote, etc., speaking, as it is called, " against time." Under 
the rule, the president or any member may call the time 
on the speaker, whereon he must at once yield the floor, 
unless by common consent or by vote of the society he is 
allowed to proceed. 

Permanent societies whose meetings are held in the even- 
ing should fix a time at which adjournment must be had. 
Especially should this be so with young people in school or 
in college. Under the warmth of discussion, feeling is no 
guide ; judgment in the form of a rule or law is much! 
safer. Late adjournments cause frequent trouble with 
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literary societies in college. If the time is definitely fixed, 
dispatch will take the place of dawdling. 

Preamble and Resolutions. — ^Preamble should state only 
such matter as will be accepted by the audience as true, 
and such as furnishes occasion or reason for the resolutions 
that follow. 

The resolutions should grow naturally and logically out 
of the facts in the preamble. Thus : 

" Whereas, The treasury of our society is low, and sev- 
eral bills against it are now past due ; and 

" Whereas, Several members are owing and are amply 
able to pay; therefore, ^ 

^^ Resolved, That the treasurer be and is hereby in- 
structed to call on all delinquent members for immediate 
payment of dues. 

" Resolved, That in case these collections shall not meet 
bills now due, the treasurer shall try to find where money 
can be borrowed to meet the deficit, and report the facts to 
the society at its next meeting." 

It will be seen in the above that two conditions have been 
met, viz., facts in the preamble " furnish the occasion for 
the resolutions," and "the resolutions grow naturally out 
of the fact in the preamble." The form, punctuation, and 
capitalizing used above are to be followed exactly in fram- 
ing resolutions, and the language should be as simple and 
clear as possible, with no room for display of learning. In 
the case of a death, or in eulogies, however, some departure 
is admissible. In these the language may be more choice. 
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but must be delicate and expressive. To draw a series of 
resolutions delicately expressive of grief for the dead, or 
eulogy of the living, demands taste and culture. It is usual 
in resolutions concerning the dead to append a resolution 
directing that they be copied into the journal of the society, 
a copy be sent to the friends of the deceased, and a copy- 
be furnished a local paper with request to publish. Touch- 
ing the latter, it is quite common to resolve that they be 
published in such papers (naming them). This is not 
quite courteous, to order publication, unless it is the de- 
sign to pay for same. It would be more courteous to say 
that a copy be furnished the paper, with request to publisb. 
It is the secretary's business to carry out this resolution 
without any specific instruction. 

Honesty, Courtesy. In conducting meetings, the chair- 
man must use the utmost fairness, not discriminating 
against one party, nor in favor of another. A man who 
cannot do this ought not to accept the responsible position 
of a presiding officer. Personal or partisan feeling should 
have no place with such an officer ; he should be courteous 
alike to friend and foe. Members should avoid all per- 
sonalities, rudeness, and oflfensiveness toward one another, 
and toward tiie presiding oMcer. Coarseness is not learn- 
ing ; contempt and sneers are not argument. Bules enforce 
certain of these, viz., that a member shall rise and address 
the chair before speaking, shall not interrupt another mem- 
ber who is speaking, shall courteously yield the floor when 
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his time expires. The golden rule, "Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you," enforces all other oour- 
tesies. 

The above are some of the more obvidus rules and prin- 
ciples that should be observed in transacting business in 
public bodies. Lest any should be disposed to depreciate 
or slight these, it seems proper to say that often one skilled 
in such rules will carry his measures over others of more 
learning and general ability but lacking in knowledge of 
parliamentary law. The mastery and the observance of 
these rules often add greatly to both the dispatch and the 
agreeableness of business. " Let all things be done decently 
and in order," says sacred authority. 

Themes fob Analysis ob Discussion. 

As a fitting conclusion to this series of articles, we ap- 
pend a list of terms and propositions for analysis' or for 
discussion. 

TEEMS. 

Ck)al. • The Sheep. 

Iron. The Ox. 

Water. The Dog. 

Air. The Monkey. ^ | 

Gas. The Tiger. 

Steam. The Lion. 

Corn. The Elephant. 

Wheat. The Dove. 

Fruit. The Pigeon. 

Flowers. The Hawk. i i 

The Horse. . The Eagle. 

The CJow. The Condor. 
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The Ostrich. 

Paper. 

Books. 

Farming. 

Manufacturing. 

Transportation. 

The Merchant. 

The Banker. 

The Teacher. 

l%e Doctor. 

The Lawyer. 

The Preacher. 

The Editor. 

The Author. 

The Student. 

The Inyentor. 

The Historian. 

The Poet. 

The Orator. 

The Statesman. 

The Philosopher. 

The Reformer. 

The Philanthropist. 

The Christian. 

The Senses. 

The Memory. 

The Imagination. 

The Reason. 

The Sensibilities. 

The Desires. 

The Will. 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Love. 

Truth. 

Justice. 

Honesty. 

Dishonesty. 

Falsehood. 

Theft? 



Gambling. 

Drunkennes;{. 

Idleness. 

Poverty. 

Riches. 

Bad Example. 

Good Example. 

Lost Opportunities. 

Uncrowned Kings. 

Sceptreless Queens. 

The Coming Man. 

The Coming Woman. 

The Young Man. 

The Young Woman. 

What Next? . 

The Other Side. 

\7hat of the Future? 

On the Threshold. 

Your Mission. 

My Mission. 

More Light. 

Woman as a Speaker. 

Woman as a Preacher. 

Woman as a Physician. 

Dress Reform. 

Spelling Reform. 

Health Reform. 

Political Reform. 

Social Reform. 

Power of Thought. 

The Sorrows of Genius. 

Ideal and Real. 

Law as cmi Educator. 

The Newspaper. 

The Press. 

The Church and the Saloon. 

The Race Problem. 

Means of Success. 

Reputation. 

Character. 
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Natural Law. American Poets. 

Oivil Law. American Statesmen. 

Mystery. American Patriots. 

Superstition. The English Language. 

Spiritualism. The Anglo-Saxon Race. 

Mesmerism. The Jewish Race. 

The Problem of Life. The Greek Race. 

The Tyranny of Fashion. Some of the Evils of Wealth. 

The Power of Example. Some of the Blessings of Poverty. 

American Orators. Some of the Evils of Ambition. 

PROPOSITIONS. 

Poverty often a means of greatness. 

Wealth is a hindrance to intellectual greatness. 

The President of the United States should be elected directly by the 

people. 
The government should establish postal savings banks. 
(Government costs too much. 
Public officials are paid too much. 
A republican form of government is best. 
The rich should pay a heavier per cent, of taxes than the poor. 
Monopolies should be destroyed. 
Great wealth in the hands of a few is an evil. 
Character should count more than money. 
The greed for gain is lowering the standard of manhood in this 

country. 
Christianity is the highest civilization. 
Arbitration should take the place of war in all nations. 
The liquor traffic should be prohibited by law throughout the United 

States. 
There should be an educational qualification for suffrage, to take 

effect four or five years after enactment. 
Fixed habits of intoxication should disbar a man from public office. 
The observance of the Sabbath is a public benefit. 
Folly costs more than bread. 
Ignorance is weakness. 
" Knowledge is power." 

Reforms begin with the people, rather than with officers. 
The smaller the man, the larger the bigot. 
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True greatness is humble. 

Sin is costly. 

" The way of the transgressor is hard." 

" When the wicked ruleth, the people mourn.' 

The fool is the boaster. 

Wisdom is the principal thing. 

Virtue is the highest crown of life. 

The wages of the day-laborer are too low. 

The pay of the professional man is often too high. 

United States senators should be elected by the people. 
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The Phantom Ship. 

Utopia. 

Fairyland. 

The Fairy's Home. 

Dreamland. 

The Everywhere. 

The Nowhere. 

Unwritten Music. 

An Empty Universe. 

A Formless Being. 

The Magic King. 

The Magic Wand. 

Homes in doudland. 

The Art Galleries of the Skies. 

Knowing the Unknowable. 



The Captive that was Never Cap- 
tured. 

The Weight of a Sigh. 

Weighing the Imponderable. 

The Depth of Despondency. 

A Link from the Chain of Events. 

The Pendulum of the Universe. 

An Echo from the Echoless Shore. 

A Refrain from a Song that Never 
was Sung. 

The Clock of Eternity. 

Cream from the Milky Way. 

A Link from the Chain of Fate. 

A Car from a Train of Events. 
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ELOQUENCE IS WHAT? 

President Tucker, of Dartmouth College, in a recent 
address in Boston, is reported in a leading paper as saying : 
" One of the best definitions of eloquence is the following — 
' making the primitive chords to vibrate/ " 

On first reading, this is striking and seems very satis- 
factory, but on a little closer inspection it is found to con- 
tain a very elastic, not to say sUppery phrase, namely, 
"primitive chords." In the ultimate, a definition must 
stand the strain, first of analysis, then of synthesis. Each 
word must, under a severe analysis, yield its content with 
unobscured clearness. After this the parts must be united 
(^nthetized) into one expression, which expression must 
yield its content with the same clearness as did each of its 
parts. A whole can never be clearer than the obscurest 
part. A chain can never be stronger than its weakest link. 
With these criteria before us, the question comes, " What 
are primitive chords ? '^ Until this is answered nothing is 
clear. One obscure part obscures the whole. One drop of 
coloring matter will becloud a whole fountain of water; 
so these words in this definition. This definition may, 

(139) 
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however, pass unchallenged with the general reader, either 
because of its novelty or because of the appositeness of 
its implied figure. 'T is novel, at least not trite. 'T is an 
implied metaphor, assuming the heart of soul to be a 
musical instrument, whose "chords vibrate" under the 
stroke or breath of the performer. As a figure it is happy, 
but like many figures, while it pleases it fails to elucidate. 
That which pleases the imagination does not always satisfy 
the reason. 

A little more general: Eloquence, like poetry, music, 
beauty, and the other higher and finer entities, is so subtle 
as to almost elude definition save in its effects* As verifi- 
cation, take a few definitions and note their diversity. 

Says Shakespeare, "In such business, action is elo- 
quence." (Cor., Act III, Scene 2.) 

Says Lord Beaconsfield, "Eloquence is the child of 
knowledge." 

Macaulay, in speaking of distinguished men in tiie 
"Great Civil War," says, "Great actions are their elo- 
quence." 

Says Dr. Blair, in his rhetoric, "The best definition 
which, I think, can be given of eloquence, is the art of 
speaking in such a manner as to attain the end for which 
we speak." This last is a most truthful definition, but 
vague as truthful. It is a broad generic with many spe- 
cifics under it. It is much as if a botanist should say a 
lily is a flower, and then leave us to hunt through the whole 
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catalogue of flowers to find our lily. So we must mouse 
our way through all the modes or mamiers of speaking to 
find such a " manner " as will " attain the end for which 

4 1 

we speak." Hence at once the formidable question, " What 
manner ? *' 

Another says, "Eloquence is speaking from the heart 
to the heart'* 

Another, " 'T is personal magnetism." But, alas ! what 
is magnetism, personal or impersonal ? says the reader. 

Omitting scores of others, we turn to our broad-fronted 
and strong-brained Webster for the best. He says : " The 
clear conception outrunning the deductions of logic, the 
high purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, speak- 
ing on the tongue, beaming from the eye, informing every 
feature, and urging the whole man onward, right onward 
to his object — this, this is eloquence." 

This, it will be seen, is cor^plex, consisting of two ele- 
ments, namely, conditions and manifestations. Conditions 
— "clear conceptions," "high purpose," "firm resolve," 
"dauntless spirit." Manifestations — "speaking on the 
tongue," "beaming from the eye," and highest, "urging 
the whole man onward, right onward to his object." 

As a gem shows best in its proper setting, so this in its 
context. The profound statements that antecede and lead 
up to this greatly heighten its effect. One or two illustra- 
tions: "When public bodies are to be addressed on mo- 
mentous occasions ; when great interests are at stake and 
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strong passions are excited, nothing is valuable in speech 
further than it is connected with high intellectual and 
moral endowments. Clearness, earnestness, force, are the 
qualities that produce conviction.^^ " It [eloquence] must 
exist in the man, the subject [theme], and the occasion." 

Taking his entire statement on the subject, it is by far 
the best the writer has ever seen. (See address, "John 
Adams in Congress in 1776.'*) 

If we may be pardoned the boldness, we would present 
what we deem the constituents of eloquence. Frequently 
the chemist will not tell you what a thing is, but will tell 
you the ingredients, and leave you to work your way out 
as best you may. So we. We conceive the constituents of 
eloquence to be the following: 

1. Large thought. 

2. Vivid imagination. 

3. Strong feeling. 

4. Impressive delivery. 

The ideal or perfect orator should possess all these in 
perfection. But as no one is perfect, no one has so pos- 
sessed. So we must accept a product below this, yet happily 
not so far below that we cannot call it eloquence. Some 
have possessed one or two in fair degree and have been 
called eloquent. Some have possessed one or two in high 
degree and have been eloquent. One of these must always 
be strong feeling, passion, and on great occasions, as when 
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the fate of the eommunitj, state or nation " hangs on the. 
decision of the hour." On such an occasion flamed the 
eloquence of Patrick Henry, the mouthpiece of the Revo- 
lution. On that occasion he shouted, " Liberty or death ! " 
and a nation sprang to its feet and shouted to the tyrant 
across the sea, " Liberty or death ! " 

So John Adams, when pleading for the Declaration of 
Independence : " All that I have, and all that I am, and 
all that' I hope in this life, I am now ready here to stake 
upon it ; and I leave off as I began — live or die, survive 
or perish, I am for the Declaration." 

The eloquence of action is found in Winklereid, when he 

"Ran with arms extended wide, 
Made way for Liberty, and died." 

Happy he who possesses this delicate yet mighty weapon, 
eloquence. Doubly happy he who so possesses and uses 
for the advancement of truth and the well-being of his 
fellow-men. 
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MAGNETISM IN THE PUBLIC SPEAKER. 

The term "magnetism" or "magnetic" as applied to 
the speaker, is as often and as glibly on our tongues as any 
word in the oratorio vocabulary. It is almost as common 
as the word " speaker," and is the chosen epithet of praise 
or condemnation. He is magnetic or he is not ; or, phrased 
otherwise, he has magnetism or he has no magnetism. 

This is the element that makes the popular orator, the 
one that "draws," and its absence makes the talker, the 
one that does not " draw." 

This being an element of such potency, it is worth our 
while to try to find out what it is, whether a gift or a de- 
velopment, whether a simple or complex power. 

This is no easy task, but discussion may bring some light. 
By analogy with the material or " terrestrial " magnet, we 
get that property that " draws." The terrestrial magnet is 
easily defined as metal having the property that draws or 
holds other metals, as iron, nickel, cobalt, etc, when in con- 
tact or near by. This is a simple, scientific and adequate 
definition. It states the fact just as it is, and is entirely 
satisfactory if you don't pry too closely. But if you are 
earnest to get the essence of things and ask a question be- 
hind or below this, namely, " What is that ^ property ' that 
does this wonderful and mysterious work ? " the superficial 
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answer is, it is the hidden and mysterious power given the 
body by nature (in the terrestrial magnet). 

Here you have only changed words, with some not very 
helpful ones added. You have substituted "power" for 
"property," which on a little reflection brings you no 
nearer the essence than you were before. 

Another teacher or writer, richer in words than ideas, 
may tell you it is that inhering and mystical quality super- 
imposed by the divine and creative hand. In this, stripped 
of its rhetoric, you get quality instead of "property" or 
" power," but no further in your search for essence than 
before. 

On a little reflection, the reason is obvious; you are at 
the ultimate, and the very meaning of the word ultimate 
says there is nothing beyond, i. e,, nothing beyond open to 
human reason. 

Now this analogy, from the last point of view, is dis- 
couraging. It is our work to try to show that this holds 
only in part and does not hold in whole, and therein we 
get our help if any is to be had. 

1st. Perfect Analogy. — ^Animal or human magnetism is 
that power in one human being that " draws " other human 
beings to him. This is simple and clear and convincing 
as above. If this be in the orator, it makes him magnetic, 
and if he be the private talker or business man, it alike 
makes him magnetic, as we all know. 
—10 
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Now comes the all-important question, What is this 
power ? You say this is a subtle, mysterious, indefinable 
power. Yes, subtle and mysterious to a degree, b.ut I hope 
not indefinable. If so, we are at the ultimate, as above, 

and hence at the end. 

Now, some patience here. Generically, this divides it- 
self into knowledge, power, and function. 

1. Knowledge, — The speaker must know human nature, 
or so much of human nature at least as to read his audience. 
Are they susceptible of being moved by exalted motives ; 
as patriotism, philanthropy, moral or social reform ? Are 
they mercenary and susceptible only to gain, with display 
and grosser pleasures? Are they lower, living almost 
wholly in the sensuous and sensual, concerned about eating, 
drinking, and the animal passions and desires ? 

The speaker knowing this, knows enough to know that 
very different motives — moving force — must be applied 
to these different classes. 

^. He must know that the psychologic, hence oratorio 
law, the motive — moving force — which he wants to exist 
and work in them, must exist and work in himself. If he 
wants them to feel for suffering humanity or a suffering 
community or individual, he must feel first. Two laws 
here: (a) Feeling begets feeling; (&) strength of feeling 
leads, rules. 

Herein, then, we find a second factor or element, namely, 
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feeling.' He feels first and stronger and they follow. This 
law is primal and universal, No escape from it. No mag- 
netism without it. He touches the keynotes and they re- 
spond. Here is the analogy in music. If you strike a given 
not^ in an instrument, every instrument in the room having 
the same key will respond. If we take the poet's idea of 
the " human soul as a harp of a thousand strings," the mag- 
netic orator would only need to touch the desired chord in 
his. own soul, and the same chord in his auditors would re- 
spond. Hence if he strikes the chord patriotism, he gets 
patriotism in response ; if heroism, heroism ; if grief, the 
respojisive note comes muffled with sighs and sprayed with 
tears. 

3. A third factor is imagination. This works both in 
the speaker and the audience. If the speaker can, through 
his imagination, clearly see the scene he Would paint — 
whether of joy or sorrow, success or failure — he can 
thereby make his audience see more clearly, and through 
their ears, as a consequence, can move them more eflfectually. 
The imagination is the faculty that makes the absent pres- 
ent, the unreal real, giving to ^' airy nothing a local habita- 
tion and a name '^ — hence a potential factor in the work 
of the orator. We do not elaborate this here, as it will 
appear later. 

4. Expression or Delivery. — This is function. It hardly 
needs argument to show that the medium of thought or 
emotion should be so happy as to transmit its message in 
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the most perfect manner possible. The organs of expres- 
sion are a machine, and like other machines, often much of 
the power is lost in transmission. If a thought, feeling or 
image as it lives in the brain or soul of the speaker meas- 
uring 100, measures only 60 when it reaches the audience, 
it has lost 40 in its transmission — 40 by the friction in 
the apparatus of delivery. Important as this is, we think 
it too well understood to need elaboration. 

So far, then, we have seen the ingredients or factors of 
magnetism to be : 

(1) Knowledge of audience; (2) power of feeling in 
self, and that first and strong; (3) imagination helping 
both speaker and audience; (4) expression, delivery. 

Now comes the question so often asked. Is magnetism a 
gift or a development ? General answer, both. God gives 
the germ ; you, I, each makes the development. This is the 
old law of mental growth, namely, exercise gives develop- 
ment. 

The question may come further. How? Look back 
through the factors, then turn to your psychologies and 
there see the law of the how. Each faculty must be exer- 
cised on its proper object, and in conformity to its proper 
laws. 

Here may be added, as stated above, concerning imagi- 
nation in its relation to feeling, of which the average text 
in psychology gives little or nothing. Here is the law as 
we apprehend it — the mind turns to a subject that appeals 
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to the feelings, and the feelings are naturally awakened hy 
reflection; but they are strengthened if the imagination 
comes to your aid and paints the scene more real than re- 
flection can. The scene, the image, lives and glows as it 
could not under mere reflection, and as consequence, the 
feelings are affected in like degree. Indeed, feeling and 
imagination are reciprocal in their action. Imagination 
heightens feeling and feeling quickens imagination. Try 
it. That little anticipated evil stirs the feelings, and imagi- 
nation begins to paint the causes, conditions, results, and 
the feelings arouse and become boisterous, and imagination, 
quickened by feeling, comes back with darker colors — till 
you are driven to distress that can be relieved only by find- 
ing the facts or dismissing the whole by sheer force of will. 
The wings of imagination fan anew the flame of feeling, 
the warmth of feeling quickens the wings of imagination. 
Conclusion : 

1. Knowledge of audience. 

2. Feeling in self strong enough to lead audience. 

3. Imagination vivid enough to make audience see 
through their ears. 

4. Expression so perfect that the subjective 100 shall he 
the nearest possible the objective, expressed, 100. 

Laws : All these inborn or Grod-given, but all, as other 
faculties, susceptible of cultivation, development. These, 
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as we conceive, are the dominating factors in human, hence 
oratorio, magnetism. 

We trust we have thrown some light on this valuable and 
subtle power, yet we cannot hope that we have said the best 
that can be said, nor dare we hope that what we have said 
is wholly above criticism. 
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